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Boston,  Mass.,  December  31,  1916. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I   submit  herewith   the  thirty-fifth   annual  report   of  the 
Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  January  3,  1917. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  Board  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report 
for  the  current  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
when  issued. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INTIIODUCTION. 


In  this  report,  covering  the  calendar  year  1916,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  set  forth  and  discuss  briefly  those  featui'es  which 
distinguish  the  year  from  former  years,  and  those  developments 
of  school  organization  that  have  required  the  most  adminis- 
trative attention. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  schools  were  confronted 
with  an  apparent  shortage  of  funds,  and  with  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance 
Commission.  During  the  year  the  reorganization  of  high 
schools  and  the  development  of  intermediate  schools  or  classes 
were  major  problems. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  these  matters  in  some  detail, 
though  not  more  so  than  their  importance  requires.  In  making 
the  study  of  the  budget,  of  the  high  schools  and  of  the  interme- 
diate schools,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
board  of  superintendents  and  also  to  the  department  of  inves- 
tigation and  measurement. 

Chapter  five  deals  with  important  reports  of  advisory  councils, 
chapter  six  with  those  matters  which  the  School  Committee 
has  considered  publicly,  and  chapter  seven  with  several  matters 
which,  while  subsidiary,  are  too  important  not  to  be  mentioned. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  report  will  show  that  in  admin- 
istrative matters  the  system  has  been  by  no  means  static.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  principals  and  teachers  that  educationally 
also  the  schools  have  never  had  a  year  characterized  by  more 
progressive,  studious  and  cooperative  activity  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  or  by  greater  interest  and  seriousness  of  pmpose  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

Altogether  there  has  been  "something  doing"  all  the  time 
and  in  every  department,  and  no  chance  of  stagnation.  While 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  and  "plenty  of  give  and 
take,"  it  is  worth  while  to  live  in  a  constructive  era,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  movements  and  readjustments  necessary  to  a 
progressive  system. 
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CHAPTER  I.— PEEPAEATION  OF  SCHOOL 
BUDGET. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the 
School  Committee  consists  in  distributing  the  money  that  is 
available  for  school  purposes  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools.  In  making  this  distribution  the  policies  for 
the  school  year  are  virtually  established.  If  the  needs  of 
certain  departments  are  satisfied  and  other  departments  are 
neglected,  the  system  will  become  unbalanced. 

If  the  consideration  of  the  budget  is  deferred  mitil  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  financial  year  is  passed,  there  is  likelihood 
of  severe  retrenchment  being  made  necessary  in  all  depart- 
ments. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  abundance  of 
money,  there  is  hkehhood  of  unnecessary  postponement  in  the 
development  of  certain  activities  that  should  be  fostered. 
The  financial  year  begins  on  February  1,  and  in  fact  the 
January  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  comes  out  of  the  new 
financial  year.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  seen  that  if  the  financial 
condition  is  not  known  until  March,  and  the  budget  is  not 
passed  until  April,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  either  retrench- 
ments or  developments  during  the  financial  year  without 
upsetting  policies.  This  is  a  situation  which  confronted  us 
early  in  the  year  1916. 

In  preceding  years  the  amoimt  of  money  available  so  nearly 
approached  the  demands  of  the  system  that  it  was  fairly 
easy  to  adjust  the  two  bj^  drawmg  upon  the' fund  for  alterations 
and  repairs.  The  amount  allowed  for  this  is  elastic,  not  to 
exceed  thirty-five  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  tax 
valuation.  The  School  Committee  had  previously  drawn 
from  this  from  five  to  ten  cents,  amounting  to  from  $75,000 
to  $150,000,  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  other  purposes, 
but  in  1916  the  requests  for  the  different  departments  exceeded 
the  money  available  by  $487,000.  This  staggering  difference 
between  the  appropriations  available  and  those  asked  for 
indicated  the  need  of  greater  foresight  and  more  care  and  pre- 
liminary study  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  than  was 
necessary  formerly. 
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The  plan  of  preparing  the  budget  had  been  somewhat  as 
follows:  In  January  the  business  agent  asked  the  different 
heads  of  departments  to  sum  up  the  additions  that  they  would 
need  the  following  year,  or  the  reductions  that  might  be  made 
in  their  departments.  He  made  the  calculation  of  the  run- 
ning expenses  for  the  year  based  upon  the  expenditures  for  the 
month  of  January;  the  different  estimates  were  then  compiled 
into  a  tentative  budget  which  was  presented  some  time  in 
February  to  the  School  Committee,  together  with  the  money 
available.  The  heads  of  departments  had  no  knowledge  of 
whether  there  was  a  prospective  increase  or  decrease,  and 
usually  made  their  estimates  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
were  milimited  funds. 

When  the  School  Committee  found  itself  confronted  with  a 
discrepancy  of  nearly  half  a  milHon  dollars,  several  proposals 
were  made:  One,  to  eHminate  many  of  the  newer  features  of 
education  and  return  to  a  "Three  R"  program.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  by  the  ehmination  of  all  the  new  activities  the 
total  saving  would  be  less  than  $300,000. 

As  shown  in  the  proposed  budget  the  appropriations  for 
these  newer  activities  arranged  in  order  of  their  introduction, 
beginning  with  the  most  recent,  were  as  follows: 


Instruction. 


Supplies 

and 

Incidentals. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Medical  Inspection 

Vocational  Guidance 

Disciplinary  Classes 

Clerical  School 

Summer  Review 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure 
ment 

Continuation  Schools 

Salesmanship 

Cooperative  High  School  Courses 

Prevocational  Classes 

Semi-Blind  Class 

Rapid  Advancement  Classes 

Speech  Improvement  Classes 

Special  Classes 

Boys'  Industrial  School 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Total 


$28,211   00 

5,446  00 

2,414  00 

10,243  00 

19,480  00 

6,615  00 

*  52,169  00 

1,700  00 

28,568  00 
1,526  00 

5,057  00 

1,942  00 

36,159  00 

59,430  00 


$450  00 

540  00 

1,020  00 

1,000  00 

2,450  00 

3,300  00 

150  00 

3,200  00 
300  00 

500  00 

1,950  00 

12,366  00 

11,000  00 


$258,960  00 
$297,186  00 


$38,226  00 


*  This  amount  includes  about  $6,000  (Voluntary  Continuation  School  previovisly  estab- 
lished). 
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Another  proposal  was  a  horizontal  reduction  of  salaries. 
As  the  salary  portion  of  the  budget  amounted  to  about  four  and 
a  half  millions  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  balance  expenditures  and  assets.  With  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  and  the  frequent  appeals  on  the  part  of  teachers 
for  more  instead  of  less  salary,  this  suggestion  received  no 
support. 

The  third  plan  of  reduction,  which  was  adopted,  was  to  exact 
economies  all  along  the  line  —  to  cut  down  and  not  to  cut  out. 
The  superintendent  was  instructed  to  confer  with  all  heads  of 
departments  and  report  what  savings  could  be  effected  with- 
out seriously  injuring  any  department,  if  this  were  possible. 
Assistant  superintendents,  directors,  head  masters  and  others 
participated  loyally. 

The  investigation  was  begun  upon  March  9,  and  upon 
March  22  the  superintendent  submitted  reductions  in  the 
estimates  involving  every  department  for  which  there  was  not  a 
special  appropriation  fixed  by  law,  with  the  consent  of  each 
department  affected.  These  items  were  concurred  in  by-  the 
School  Committee  with  very  minor  changes,  if  any. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  the  various  items  in 
the  tentative  budget  of  February  21,  1916,  and  in  the  budget  as 
finally  passed  April  3,  1916;  the  reductions  made  in  the  several 
items,  except  those  for  which  the  law  makes  a  specific  appropria- 
tion; and  the  balance  which  was  left  over  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  of  1916. 
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Summary,  Tentative  Budget, 
February  21,  1916. 


Summary,  Final  Budget, 
April  3,  1916. 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  officers 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Fuel  and  light 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

Physical  education 

Physical  education,  special  appro- 
priation   

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses 

Medical  inspection 

Pensions  to  teachers 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
janitors 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school 
buildings 

Protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommo- 
dations   

Equipment  and  apparatus  for 
nurses'  rooms 

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for 
old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures 

Total 

Reduction  necessary 

Money  available 


:,542.052  94 
153,425  82 
354,221  00 
243,000  00 
383,781  91 
61,520  83 

30,183  17 

36,671  57 

28,211  00 

107,661  45 

10,140  80 
34,256  12 

461,406  21 

76,901  04 

38,000  00 

400  00 

105,000  00 


1,666,833  86 
487,833  86 


$6,179,000  00 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  officers 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Fuel  and  light 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

Physical  education 

Physical  education,  special  appro- 
priation   

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses .... 

Medical  inspection 

Pensions  to  teachers 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
janitors 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Repairs  and  alterations  and  protec- 
tion against  fire  and  fire  hazard. . 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommoda- 
tions  

Equipment  and  apparatus  for 
nurses'  rooms 

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for 
old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures 

Total 


,413,733  02 
152,725  82 
349,221  00 
217,428  14 
276,441  91 
61,520  83 

22,183  17 

35,043  57 

27,539  00 

107,661  45 

10,140  80 
34,256  12 

384,505  17 

33,000  00 

400  00 

63,200  00 


*S6,189,000  00 


*  Includes  $10,000  additional   income   estimated   from  sale  of   products  of   industrial  schools  to  the 
Schoolhouse  Department. 
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Reductions  in  Estimates  Proposed  by  Superintendent,  Financial 

Year  1916-17. 

March  22,  1916. 
Normal  School       .        .        .  •       . 

High  Schools 

Elementary  Schools  and  Kindergartens     . 
Household  Arts  Department     .  . 
Manual  Arts  Department    .... 
Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
Trade  School  Extension        .... 
Evening  and  Continuation  Schools 

Vocational  Guidance 

Attendance  Department,  Temporary  Officers 

Music 

Disciplinary  Day  Schools     .... 
Supplies  and  Incidentals       .... 
Nurses  and  Medical  Inspection  . 
Physical  Education,  including  Playgrounds 
Summer  Schools 
Rents 


Incidentals 

Janitors    . 

Fuel  and  Light 

Repairs  and  Alterations,  10  per  cent  off  as  last  year 

New  Furniture  and  Furnishings  for  Old  Buildings 

Inventory 

Products  of  Industrial  Schools 

Total 


$2,305  60 

31,600  00 

44,000  00 

5,212  00 

5,500  00 

4,000  00 

6,000  00 

22,500  00 

972  32 

500  00 

1,500  00 

1,250  00 

83,340  00 

2,300  00 

8,000  00 

2,680  00 

5,000  00 

1,800  00 

5,000  00 

25,571  86 

153,802  08 

40,000  00 

25,000  00 

10,000  00 

$487,833  86 


Balances  Unexpended  at  the  End  of  the  Financial  Year  1916-17. 
January  SI,  1917. 


Salaries  of  Instructors 

Salaries  of  Officers 

Salaries  of  Janitors 

Fuel 

Light 

Power 

Supplies  and  Incidentals 

Physical  Education       .        . 

Physical  Education,  Special 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Nurses 

Medical  Inspection 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools 

Pensions  to  Teachers     .        .  •      . 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Janitors 


Less  deficit  in  estimated  income 
Balance 


$79,240  05 
2,880  66 
2,735  65 
8,364  05 
4,045  01 
99  82 
15  12 

290  46 
260  60 

1,284  81 
4,171  21 


1,937  67 

$105,325  11 
1,008  11 

$104,317  00 
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The  unexpended  balances  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  largely 
due  to  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  opening  of  schools  was  deferred  three  weeks  in  the 
month  of  September,  owing  to  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis. 

2.  The  attendance  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
decreased  by  about  4,000,  due  to  the  industrial  demands  for 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  falling  off  in  immigration,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  scare  concerning  infantile  paralysis.  The  amount 
of  this  unexpected  decrease  in  expense  cannot  be  stated  with 
accuracy. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  even  in  September 
we  were  within  our  estimates.  In  spite  of  the  hurried,  arbi- 
trary and  drastic  reduction  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in 
the  estimates,  the  school  system  would  have  lived  successfully 
and  efficiently  within  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  and 
even  without  the  reductions  made  possible  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances in  the  fall.  It  seems  possible  that  the  cause  of 
the  embarrassing  situation  early  in  1916  was  due  more  to  the 
lack  of  a  proper  system  of  making  a  school  budget  than  it  was 
to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes. 
The  practice  of  making  estimates  of  expenditure  without  any 
idea  as  to  how  much  money  is  actually  or  relatively  available 
results  in  an  inflated,  unbalanced  budget  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  doing  the  work  all  over. 

The  reason  for  deferring  the  making  of  the  budget  is  that  the 
actual  amount  of  money  available  for  school  purposes  in  any 
financial  year  cannot  be  exactly  known  until  after  December  31. 
Some  of  the  amounts  available  from  income  are  not  known  until 
January  31,  and  some  have  to  be  estimated  even  then.  The 
question  arises,  ''How  close  an  estimate  can  be  made  in  advance 
of  actual  figures?"  The  director  of  educational  investigation 
and  measurement  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject 
and  in  September,  1916,  he  prepared  an  extensive  report  upon 
the  subject  in  which  he  shows  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
the  total  income  can  be  estimated  satisfactorily  probably  within 
$10,000  upon  a  budget  of  $7,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a  tentative  budget  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  financial  year. 
This  has  been  attempted  beginning  the  first  of  December  for  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  for  1917. 

The  business  agent  began  making  his  calculations  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  basing  the  running  expenses  for  the  following  year  upon 
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the  expenses  of  that  date.  The  superintendent  also  began  the 
estimates  of  expenditures  and  of  savings  based  on  proposed 
extensions  and  ehminations,  with  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  necessary  data  concerning  money  available,  and  expendi- 
tures for  a  tentative  budget  prior  to  January  1.  This  leaves  the 
entire  month  of  January  for  the  study  of  budgetary  conditions, 
and  the  relative  needs  of  various  departments  before  preparing 
the  preliminary  budget  for  the  School  Committee  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  February. 

From  the  experience  in  the  last  two  years,  the  following 
suggestions  are  derived: 

1.  The  amount  of  time  for  making  the  budget  should  be 
considerably  lengthened.  It  should  be  begun  as  early  as 
December  1. 

2.  The  money  likely  to  be  available  should  be  estimated  by 
the  business  agent,  and  submitted  to  the  superintendent  by 
the  middle  of  December. 

3.  The  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  rolls  should  be 
compiled  as  of  December  1  or  thereabouts.  This  information 
should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  in  the  month 
of  December. 

With  these  two  items,  although  only  approximately  correct, 
the  superintendent  can  foresee  the  possibilities  of  the  coming 
year,  and  will  have  an  idea  how  much  money  is  actually  or 
relatively  available  for  extensions. 

4.  The  superintendent  should  acquaint  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  directors  with  the  financial  situation, 
and  in  conference  with  each  supervisor  or  director  and  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  should  make  preliminary  estimates, 
taking  into  account  possible  eliminations,  necessary  additions 
and  desirable  additions  and  extensions. 

5.  These  preliminary  estimates  should  be  submitted  to  the 
business  agent  by  the  middle  of  January,  when  he  will  have 
available  the  corrected  estimates  for  income  and  taxes. 

6.  On  the  first  meeting  in  February  or  very  soon  thereafter, 
the  budget  should  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  School 
Committee,  and  should  be  at  once  referred  to  the  superintendent 
for  report  at  the  following  meeting. 

There  should  be  free  interchange  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion all  through  the  period  of  preparation  of  the  budget  among 
the  different  departments.  By  using  some  such  method  as 
this  the  School  Committee  would  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
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well  organized,  well  balanced,  clearly  itemized  set  of  estimates 
for  early  consideration.  It  is  necessary  for  the  superintendent 
to  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  preparation  because  he  is  the 
only  executive  officer  who  necessarily  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  general  educational  policies  are  along  which  the 
school  system  is  being  developed,  and  the  only  one  who  has 
to  keep  in  view  the  whole  range  of  school  activities  and  their 
relative  importance. 
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CHAPTEE    II.— REPOKT    OF    SURVEY    C03I- 

MITTEE  ON  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  THE 

BOSTON    SCHOOLS. 


In  July,  1916,  a  report  made  to  the  Finance  Commission  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  upon  the  School  Department  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  City  Council.  The  report  covers  219 
printed  pages  and  is  therefore  too  extensive  to  mclude  bodily, 
but  in  order  that  the  substance  of  the  report  may  be  preserved 
in  a  school  document,  and  in  order  that  comment  upon  it  may  be 
intelligible,  a  digest  or  summary  is  given  in  this  chapter,  in  fine 
print,  with  the  superintendent's  comment  at  the  close  of  each 
section  and  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  is  not  intended  as  a  "reply," 
nor  as  an  apology,  but  rather  as  a  statement  of  fact,  setting 
forth  the  poUcies  of  the  present  school  administration  and  point- 
ing out  where  they  are  in  agreement  or  at  variance  with  the 
findings  of  the  Survey  Committee.  No  recommendation  of  the 
committee  has  been  intentionally  omitted  from  the  digest,  and 
it  is  designed  to  give  so  much  of  the  comment  of  the  committee 
as  fairly  to  represent  its  opinions.  The  complete  report  of  the 
Survey  Committee  is  issued  by  the  City  of  Boston  as  City  Docu- 
ment No.  87  of  1916.  The  survey  was  made  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Mayor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance 
Commission. 

Instructions  under  which  the  Survey  Committee  worked. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  make  a  study  of: 

First. —  The  cost  of  administration  of  the  school  system,  the  value  of 
each  department,  and  opportunities  for  coordinating  their  work  and 
eliminating  extravagant  and  unnecessary  features. 

Second. —  High  and  grammar  school  districts,  and  opportunities  for 
enlarging  districts. 

Third. —  The  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  year,  the  holding  of  alternate  sessions  with  alternate  teachers 
every  day  to  economize  buildings  and  equipment,  the  requiring  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  to  work  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

Fourth. —  The  elimination  of  extra  pay  to  teachers  for  service  in  Contin- 
uation schools,  and  other  extra  pay  for  persons  employed  on  annual  salaries. 

Fifth. — The  advisability  of  reducing  the  common  school  course  from  eight 
to  seven  years. 
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Sixth. —  The  value  of  new  schools  and  studies,  namely,  prevocational 
schools,  continuation  schools,  industrial  schools,  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  and  summer  schools. 

Seventh. —  The  advisability  of  paying  teachers  by  check,  instead  of  cash. 

Eighth. —  Whether  the  system  of  furnishing  school  accommodations  is 
being  carefully  and  economically  planned. 

Section  I.  —  Executive  Heads. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  responsible  executive  head  of  the 
school  system,  the  control  being  divided  among  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Business  Agent,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian.  It  also  finds  a  Trial  Board,  a  Salary 
Board  and  a  Board  of  Apportionment,  upon  which  some  of  the  above  are 
represented.  It  also  finds  a  Schoolhouse  Commission,  an  independent 
body  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  having  charge  of  school  accommodations. 
(Discussed  at  length  in  Section  VIII.) 

There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  possibiUty  of  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  or  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  system  in  which  there 
are  many  executive  heads  who  must  work  more  or  less  at  cross-purposes, 
and  whose  duties  must  overlap. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

First. —  Authority  should  be  vested  in  a  chief  executive  officer,  who 
should  delegate  to  other  executive  oflBcers  those  duties  which  could  best  be 
performed  by  them 

Second. —  The  Board  of  Superintendents  should  be  discontinued  as  a 
board  with  independent  powers,  and  assistant  superintendents  should  be 
nominated  by  the  superintendent.  An  examining  board  should  be  appointed 
consisting  of  assistant  superintendents  and  other  assistants  selected  from 
the  system. 

Third. — The  Business  Agent  should  be  subordinate  to  the  superintendent, 
and  the  budget  for  the  year  should  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  business  agent. 

Fourth. —  The  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  should  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  business  c()ming  to  his  office,  the  superin- 
tendent to  present  all  business  to  the  Board. 

Fifth. — The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  should  exercise  his  duties  subject  to 
review  and  decision  by  the  superintendent. 

Sixth. —  The  Board  of  Apportionment  and  the  Salary  Board  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  report  no  important  change  has  been 
made  in  the  relationship  of  executive  heads,  except  that  the 
superintendent  has  tacitly  been  given  a  larger  share  in  the 
preparation  of  the  school  budget  prior  to  its  formal  presentation 
to  the  School  Committee,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter 
of  the  present  report. 

The  board  of  superintendents  disclaims  the  assumption  or 
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exercise  of  executive  authority,  and,  seeking  to  be  advisory  and 
cooperative,  asks  only  for  supervisory  relationship  to  the  several 
educational  departments.  In  School  Document  No.  5,  1916, 
in  a  reply  to  the  Survey  Committee,  it  says:  ''The  Board  of 
Superintendents  would  state  emphatically  that  it  has  no  desire 
to  appropriate  any  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools."  The  functions  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents are  determined  not  by  law  but  by  the  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  therefore  vary  from  time  to  time. 
When  its  functions  are  those  of  an  examining  board  and  it  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  superintendent,  it  is  distinctly 
helpful,  but  if  its  duties  are  made  to  overlap  those  of  the 
superintendent  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  executive  authority, 
confusion  will  necessarily  arise. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  opinion  among  educators 
looking  towards  centralized  authority  and  one  executive  head. 
This  is  voiced  not  only  by  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee, 
but  by  the  National  Association  of  Supermtendents.  The 
policy  has  as  yet,  however,  been  adopted  by  but  few  cities.  In 
most  large  cities  a  dual  system  prevails  in  which  the  work  is 
divided  between  a  superintendent  and  a  business  manager. 
In  almost  all  cities  the  schoolhouse  construction,  including 
purchase  of  land  for  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  alterations 
and  repairs,  and  providing  of  furniture,  is  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  School  Board.  The  natural  division  of  the  work  is  into 
a  "Department  of  Instruction"  and  a  "Department  of  Con- 
struction," the  latter  including  the  physical  care  of  the  plant, 
and  the  two  departments  working  in  cooperation. 

In  this  city  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  latter  depart- 
ment is  performed  by  an  independent  Schoolhouse  Commission, 
so  that  the  business  agent  has  for  his  duties  chiefly  those  of  a 
purchasing  agent  for  the  educational  department  and  of  an 
advisory  counsel  to  the  School  Committee  upon  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is  m  the  latter  respect  that  conflict 
of  authority  may  arise  between  his  department  and  the  educa- 
tional department. 

It  is  difficult  with  so  many  heads  of  departments  to  define 
authority  so  that  it  will  be  undivided  and  unmistakable.  So 
long  as  the  personalities  permit  an  entente  cordiale,  affairs 
will  run  smoothly  though  not  so  efficiently  as  when  each  head 
of  department  understands  exactly  how  far  his  authority  goes, 
and  exactly  what  he  is  responsible  for. 
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In  a  school  system  which  includes  schoolhouse  construction 
and  the  care  of  the  physical  plant,  there  seem  to  be  strong 
arguments  for  two  departments  working  in  close  relation,  which 
do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  in  which  the  School  Committee  deals  largely  with 
instructional  problems  and  only  indirectly  with  matters  of 
construction. 

While  many  objections  will  continue  to  be  advanced  against 
the  centralizing  of  authority  under  one  executive  head,  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  one  executive  head  will  be  the 
outcome  unless  schoolhouse  construction  be  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  School  Committee.  I  say  this  without  any  desire 
or  expectation  that  this  will  happen  in  the  present  administra- 
tion, but  because  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  the 
process  of  evolution  in  this  system  that  outcome  is  inevitable. 

Section  II. —  Reorgajstization  of  Elementary  Schools. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 
Districts  with  under  1,000  pupils  cost  unnecessarily  in  supervision. 
Districts  occupying  same  geographical  area  unnecessary.  Submasters 
not  evenly  distributed.  They  should  be  supervisory  officers,  without 
sex  distinction.  Present  position  of  submaster  should  be  filled  by  persons 
of  same  salary  as  master's  assistant  (title  of  junior  master  suggested). 
Order  of  promotion  should  be  from  lower  rank  (junior  master,  master's 
assistant,  or  first  assistant  in  charge)  to  submaster,  and  from  submaster  to 
master,  giving  an  opportunity,  however,  to  men  and  women  from  other 
school  systems  as  submasters  or  masters.  Primary  supervision  needed  to 
include  lower  grades  and  kindergartens.  All  changes  to  be  gradual. 
"Establish  the  policy  and  determine  future  appointments  upon  the  basis 
indicated." 

Recommendations   of  Committee.     (As   indicated   in   tables   dealing   with 
typical  situations.) 

1.  Attach  districts  under  1,000  to  other  districts,  or  organize  them 
as  small  districts,  with  submasters  in  charge  and  junior  masters  teaching 
in  place  of  present  submasters;  master's  assistants  as  at  present;  and 
junior  masters  of  same  salary  as  master's  assistant. 

2.  Consolidate  districts  occupjdng  the  same  geographical  area  under 
one  master;  one  submaster  for  every  1,500  children,  and  as  many  junior 
masters  as  there  are  now  submasters.     Master's  assistants  as  at  present. 

3.  Continue  in  larger  districts  (more  than  1,000)  masters  as  at  present; 
one  submaster  for  every  1,500  children,  junior  masters  as  many  as  there 
are  submasters  at  present,  and  master's  assistants  as  at  present. 

4.  Appoint  five  primary  supervisors  (including  kindergarten  super- 
visors) at  $2,000  each. 

Plan   to   become    operative   as    vacancies   occur;  eventually   reducing 
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number  of  masters  to  39,  submasters  (supervisory)  to  42  and  adding  82 
junior  masters  at  same  salary  as  master's  assistants.  Total  persons  added, 
17.     Total  saving  estimated,  $45,000. 

Effect  of  the  Foregoing  Recommendations. 

The  reorganization  of  elementary  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  would  involve : 

First. —  The  attaching  of  small  districts  under  1,000  average 
membership  to  other  districts  or  the  uniting  of  districts  occupy- 
ing separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Second. —  The  freeing  of  one  submaster  from  the  charge  of  a 
classroom  for  supervisory  duty  under  direction  of  the  master 
in  districts  which  have  been  combined  and  also  m  any  other 
districts  with  a  membership  exceeding  1,500.  In  making  new 
appointments  to  these  positions  submasters  would  be  either  men 
or  women. 

The  present  position  of  submaster  as  a  classroom  teacher 
would  be  gradually  discontinued  but  no  submaster  now  em- 
ployed would  be  lowered  in  rank  or  salary  because  of  this  plan 
of  reorganization  though  he  might  be  transferred  and  continued 
in  teaching  positions  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  demand. 

In  case  a  girls'  school  is  attached  to  a  boys'  school  under  a 
man  as  master,  or  in  case  two  girls'  schools  are  attached,  the 
submaster  would  be  a  woman. 

In  case  two  boys'  schools  are  united,  or  a  boys'  and  a  girls' 
school  under  a  woman  as  master,  the  submaster  would  be  a  man. 

In  other  cases  in  making  new  appointments,  sex  would  not 
be  considered. 

Third. —  Master's  assistants.  As  submasters  are  removed 
from  teaching  positions  it  would  be  the  purpose  to  replace  them 
with  "junior  masters"  with  the  salary  of  master's  assistants. 
Each  school  whether  it  becomes  attached  to  another  district  or 
not,  would  be  entitled  to  a  woman  "master's  assistant"  as  at 
present,  and  as  submasters  are  transferred,  vacancies  under 
the  rules  would  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  junior  masters. 

Note  1.  In  large  districts  there  would  be  one  more  position 
of  higher  rank  than  at  present,  for  as  a  submaster  were  freed  of 
the  charge  of  a  classroom,  the  position  would  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  junior  master. 

Note  2. — Masters  of  mixed  schools  might  be  either  men  or 
women.  Submasters  of  mixed  schools  might  be  either  men  or 
women. 
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Note  3. — Transfers  of  siibmasters  and  of  masters  would  be 
made  as  vacancies  might  permit. 

As  I  understand  it  the  Survey  Committee  urges  the  reor- 
ganization of  elementary  districts  in  larger  units  as  the  essen- 
tial part  of  its  recommendation,  and  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  given  is  suggestive  only.  The  latter  involves  the 
establishing  of  a  new  rank  called  "junior  master"  which  par- 
allels in  every  way  that  of  master's  assistant  except  that  it 
is  for  men.  As  the  committee  recommends  that  masters  be 
either  men  or  women  for  mixed  schools,  and  that  submasters 
be  either  men  or  women  with  supervisory  duties,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  propose  that  master's  assistants  should  be 
either  men  or  women,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a 
new  rank.  The  only  salary  change  proposed  is  that  for  sub- 
master,  which  is  now  $2,340.  The  committee  proposes  to 
reduce  this  to  $2,000  and  add  supervisory  duties, —  in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  responsibility  and  diminish  the  salary. 
With  the  present  cost  of  living,  such  procedure  seems 
questionable. 

However,  these  are  minor  considerations  and  upon  them  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  look- 
ing towards  consolidation  of  small  districts  as  vacancies  per- 
mit. No  additional  masters  have  been  appointed  since  the 
report  was  issued.  Seven  districts  have  been  united  under 
four  principals  as  follows: 

In  East  Boston  the  Blackinton  and  John  Cheverus  Dis- 
tricts have  been  combined  under  the  name  of  the  John  Cheverus 
District.  The  principal  of  the  former  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Samuel  Adams  District  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Joel  C. 
Bolan,  deceased. 

In  South  Boston  the  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  and  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  Districts  have  been  combined  under  one  prin- 
cipal, the  excess  principal  being  transferred  to  the  Roger 
Wolcott  District  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hiram  M.  George, 
retired  on  pension. 

In  Roxbury  the  Comins  District  has  been  eliminated,  part 
of  it  being  added  to  the  Martin  District  and  part  of  it  being 
added  to  the  Jefferson  District.  In  this  manner  three  dis- 
tricts have  been  consolidated  into  two  districts.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  retirement  on  pension  of  Mr.  Martin, 
the  principal  of  the  Comins  District. 

Vacancies  in  masterships  in  the  Gaston  and  Norcross  Dis- 
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tricts,  South  Boston,  have  not  been  filled.  They  are  in  charge 
of  acting  masters  pending  the  solution  of  a  rather  complex 
administrative  situation  in  the  South  Boston  schools,  and  the 
determining  of  the  needs  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools. 

In  the  districts  combined,  an  extra  special  assistant  has 
been  allowed  in  order  to  relieve  the  submaster  or  master's 
assistant,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  part-time  for  supervision. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  districts,  there  is  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  working  unit.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  rightfully  maintained  that  a  master  cannot  closely 
supervise  a  school  of  more  than  thirty  to  forty  teachers.  In 
fact,  if  he  is  to  know  his  children  and  their  various  needs  in 
anything  like  a  personal  way  he  can  supervise  only  a  few 
hundred  pupils  at  most.  In  our  reorganizations  we  have 
released  a  master's  assistant  or  submaster  part  time  for  super- 
visory purposes  by  providing  an  extra  teacher  in  those  districts 
from  which  the  master  has  been  removed. 

It  cannot  however  be  successfully  maintained  that  small 
districts  are  more  advantageous  than  large  ones  in  this  city. 
In  the  large  schools  there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  for 
classifying  children  according  to  their  abilities  and  meeting 
their  especial  needs  by  pre  vocational  courses,  special  classes, 
rapid  advancement  classes,  open-air  classes,  speech  improve- 
ment classes,  and  in  other  ways  that  cannot  be  done 
effectively  or  economically  in  small  districts.  Especially 
it  is  true  that  with  the  development  of  the  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school  plan,  affording  children  some  choice  of 
courses  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  a  large  dis- 
trict offers  great  advantages  and  a  small  one  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  Districts  with  a  small  number  of  pupils  are 
justifiable  only  where  the  population  is  relatively  sparse  and 
distances  to  central  schools  are  great.  In  compact  regions 
a  school  population  of  2,000  is  a  fair  standard,  affording  a 
suffi-cient  number  of  classes  for  an  effective  intermediate 
department,  and  with  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  supervision. 

It  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  in  each  district  there  will 
be  many  buildings,  and  each  one  with  six  rooms  or  more  has  a 
submaster,  master's  assistant,  or  first  assistant  in  charge.  In 
other  words,  the  supervision  in  a  large  district  may  be  rela- 
tively as  great  as  in  a  small  district.  Where  the  supervision 
is  insufficient  those  in  charge  may  be  relieved  of  part  of  their 
teaching  time  for  supervisory  purposes. 
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Looking  toward  primary  supervision  the  superintendent  has 
given  this  as  the  major  subject  for  Assistant  Superintendent 
Mary  C.  Melljni,  who  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  such  super- 
vision. She  has  also  been  placed  in  charge  of  promotional  exam- 
inations of  teachers,  who  are  required  after  three  and  after  six 
years'  experience  to  pass  certain  tests. 

A  course  for  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  is  to  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  developing  closer  relationship  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary. 

Allowance  has  also  been  made  in  the  new  budget  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  member  to  the  staff  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training.  This  will  make  a  staff  of 
five  in  the  training  department,  in  addition  to  the  director  of 
kindergartens,  all  of  whom  will  be  associated  for  supervisory 
purposes. 

Section  III. —  Reorganization  of  High  Schools. 
Comment  of  the  Committee. 

Because  of  great  increase  in  attendance,  schools  have  outgrown  accom- 
modations. Effort  to  keep  down  expenses  by  increasing  size  of  classes 
should  not  go  further.  Intermediate  plan  or  junior  high  school  is  the 
remedy  recommended. 

High  school  salaries  are  generous,  especially  the  higher  ranks,  which 
might  not  improperly  be  reduced.  The  removal  of  incompetent  teachers 
should  be  possible.  The  way  should  be  made  easy  for  excellent  experienced 
teachers  to  enter  the  service. 

Unnecessary  heads  of  departments  prevent  the  securing  of  heads  that 
are  needed.  Chief  function  of  head  should  be  to  organize  and  imify  the 
work  and  supervise  instruction  of  not  fewer  than  two  subordinate  teachers. 

Range  of  elective  studies  is  larger  than  necessary,  resulting  in  wide 
variation  in  size  of  classes  and  many  smaU  classes.  Assignment  of  work 
to  teachers  unnecessarily  uneven.  Pupil  hours  per  week  for  teacher  are 
widely  apart. 

Courses  arranged  in  groups,  or  curricula,  are  preferable  to  free  electives. 
The  new  commercial  course  meets  business  needs  with  its  definite  cur- 
ricula for  secretarial  work,  accounting  and  merchandizing.  The  latter, 
with  its  school  instruction  combined  with  store  practice  in  salesmanship, 
should  be  given  full  support  and  the  practice  work  carefuUy  directed. 

Recommendations  or  Definite  Suggestions. 

First. —  Extend  to  all  parts  of  the  city  the  intermediate  plan  or  junior 
high  school,  to  include  first  year  of  high  school,  with  differentiated  instruc- 
tion in  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Organize  them  either  in  the 
elementary  school  districts,  or  attached  to  a  high  school,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent school,  without  material  change  of  elementary  salary  schedule. 
This  would  effect  a  large  saving  and  provide  more  efficient  schooling. 

Second. —  Relieve  overcrowded  high  schools  by  having  pupils  come  and 
go  in  relays  until  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  plan  can  be  put 
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into  full  operation:  this  plan  to  be  considered  as  temporary  makeshift 
but  as  preferable  at  present  to  the  Gary  plan,  which  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

Third. —  Revise  rule  for  determining  quota  of  teachers  in  high  schools. 

Fourth. —  Place  restrictions  upon  the  size  of  classes  and  range  of  elec- 
tive studies,  especially  in  small  schools,  arranging  studies  in  groups  or 
transferring  pupils  to  other  schools  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
taking  the  desired  subjects. 

Fifth. —  Change  salary  schedule  so  as  to  advance  men  junior  assistants 
by  $144  (instead  of  leaping  them  from  $900  to  $1,476)  or  begin  salary  of 
junior  master  hereafter  at  $1,044.  To  provide  for  outside  teachers  allow 
salary  credit  for  experience  elsewhere  and  permit  nonresident  students  to 
enter  Normal  School  at  a  lower  tuition  rate  - — ■  say  $100  per  year. 

Sixth. —  Provide  that  headships  of  departments  should  lapse  by  rule 
when  their  supervisory  character  becomes  unnecessary  and  appoint 
sparingly  in  small  districts. 

The  readjustment  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  high  schools 
and  of  the  high  school  curricula  has  been  given  so  much  atten- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in  a  separate  chapter  in 
this  report.     (See  Chapter  III.) 

The  reorganization  of  junior  high  schools,  or,  as  we  prefer 
to  call  them  in  this  city,  intermediate  schools,  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  three  years  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Four 
new  schoolhouses  now  mider  construction  have  been  planned 
with  the  view  to  the  inclusion  of  the  nmth  grade  in  those 
districts.  We  now  have  twenty-three  districts  in  which  "inter- 
mediate classes"  exist  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  we 
expect  to  have  seven  complete  intermediate  schools  in  September, 
1917.  It  is  the  expectation  to  develop  the  intermediate  plan 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit  in  all  districts.  For  an 
extended  study  of  the  intermediate  plan,  see  Chapter  IV.  of  this 
report. 

Section  IV. —  Special  Departments. 

As  this  chapter  contains  the  opinions  of  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee upon  the  character,  desirability  and  economy  of  manage- 
ment of  the  various  school  activities  which  it  was  requested 
to  investigate,  it  seems  necessary  to  quote  its  findings 
sufficiently  to  indicate  whether  in  its  opinion  these  depart- 
ments are  justifiable  and  properly  conducted. 

Comment  of  the  Comtniitee. 

The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  is  handling  a  large  and 
vitally  important  problem,  protecting  the  schools  from  incompetent 
teachers.  Its  independence  should  be  safeguarded  and  it  should  receive 
liberal  financial  support. 
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The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  is  well 
organized  and  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  school  system.  It  has,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  given  ample  evidence  of  its  worth. 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  is  conducted  at  relatively  small 
cost.  The  tendency  must  be  towards  an  extension,  rather  than  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  cost.  The  experience  of  other  cities,  however,  indicates  the 
wisdom  of  employing  fewer  doctors  and  increasing  the  number  of  nurses. 

The  Care  of  the  Deaf  is  partly  supported  by  the  state  and  constitutes  no 
serious  burden  upon  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  more  children  should  be 
placed  in  this  school  than  are  now  enrolled,  as  probably  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  school  children  are  afflicted  with  defective  hearing,  and  there  is  in  the 
city  school  for  the  deaf  an  average  attendance  of  only  124. 

Children  with  Speech  Defects  receiving  special  treatment  number  350. 
Experts  estimate  the  number  of  such  children  as  one  per  cent,  so  Boston  is 
following  a  conservative  policy. 

The  cost  of  Open  Air  Classes  is  fully  justified,  as  notwithstanding  the 
immediate  cost  there  is  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  community.  The  cost  of 
these  classes  in  Boston  is  certainly  reasonable. 

Relative  to  Classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight . —  The  children 
with  defective  sight  must  be  and  are  taught  individually.  The  totally 
blind  are  probably  best  cared  for  in  institutions,  but  the  responsibility  for 
those  with  partial  sight  rests  squarely  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  Physical  Training  course  of  study  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
practice  of  the  most  progressive  school  systems.  There  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  athletic  fields  to  accommodate  every  school  district,  and  every  boy 
who  is  physically  able  is  encouraged  to  participate.  The  cost  is  compar- 
atively small.  A  unique  feature  of  the  playgroutid  system  is  the  setting 
aside  of  small  areas  for  children's  corners.  A  wise  policy  has  limited  the 
apparatus.  In  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
child  health,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  expenditure  made  by  the  school 
department  pays  equal  dividends  upon  the  investment. 

The  Special  Classes  for  subnormal  children  are  in  accord  with  the  best 
practice  in  other  cities,  but  the  number  of  such  classes  is  inadequate,  as 
about  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  are  probably  of 
this  type  of  children,  while  the  classes  in  operation  have  a  membership  of 
only  707.  Single  classes  are  formed  in  the  different  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  many  of  these  children  are  transferred  to  a  central 
school.  Boston  has  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  but  these  two  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all. 

Adolescent  children  of  defective  mentality  should  be  segregated  and 
placed  under  prevocational  administration.  Pupils  of  special  classes 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  shop  products. 

The  plan  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  is  sound  in  theory  and  merits 
no  adverse  criticism.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  work  under 
the  present  organization  requires  a  supervisory  force  equal  to  that  which 
is  now  maintained. 

The  Household  Arts  Department  is  separate  from  the  Manual  Arts 
Department  with  only  incidental  coordination,  a  plan  not  recommended. 
The  time  allowance  for  cooking  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  two 
hom-s  a  week.     This  is  greater  than  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is 
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necessary.  If  the  length  of  the  cooking  lesson  were  reduced  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  teacher  met  three  groups  daily  instead  of  two,  a 
substantial  saving  would  be  effected,  and  need  not  cause  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  work  accomplished.  The  sewing  begins  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  continues  three  years,  but  the  older  girls  are  very 
wisely  admitted.  The  same  suggestion  with  regard  to  time  for  sewing  is 
made  as  for  cooking.  The  policy  in  many  cities  is  to  give  the  sewing  in  the 
grades  to  the  grade  teacher  upon  a  supervisory  basis.  The  handwork  in 
the  fourth  grade  might  be  the  same  for  the  boys  and  girls,  in  which  case  a 
special  teacher  would  not  be  required  for  the  girls  in  this  gi-ade. 

The  costs  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  three  cities,  in  which  the  salary 
account  is  given  separately  for  household  arts,  are  as  follows : 

Cost  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  children  enrolled  —  for  teachers'  salaries  — 
Boston,  $940;  Rochester,  $676;  St.  Louis,  $247. 

■  In  the  manual  training,  or  shop  work,  the  same  suggestion  of  three 
classes  a  day  per  teacher  is  made  for  the  schedule  for  boys.  The  general 
tendency  as  shown  by  returns  from  156  cities  is  to  restrict  household  and 
manual  arts  to  seventy  to  ninety  minutes  a  week.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  junior  high  school,  the  manual  arts  work  will  be  materially  improved 
and  the  time  may  be  adapted  to  varying  needs. 

The  cost  of  Evening  Schools  in  the  Boston  system  is  relatively  very 
low  for  the  enrollment.  Effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunities as  the  least  the  city  can  do  is  to  afford  these  students  every 
facility  in  overcoming  their  difficulties.  The  course  of  study  indicates 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  foreigners  in  learning  the 
language.  The  vigorous  advertising  campaigns  to  arouse  indifferent 
foreigners  should  be  continued.  The  8,500  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  for 
foreigners  represent  only  a  beginning  in  a  city  with  240,000  foreign  born. 

The  Voluntary  Continuation  Schools,  which  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  shops  and  factories,  are  flexible  in  organization  and  consist 
largely  of  short  unit  courses  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  policy  of  establishing  voluntary  continuation  schools  is  most  com- 
mendable. The  boys  and  girls  compelled  to  leave  school  for  economic 
reasons  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  complete  their  interrupted 
education.  The  best  interests  of  the  city  demand  a  liberal  policy  with 
respect  to  pupils  of  this  character.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
adjust  the  school  hours  to  their  available  time,  and  a  wide  choice  of 
subjects  should  be  granted. 

In  regard  to  Community  Centers  (the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools) 
no  city  has  yet  devised  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  its 
adult  foreigners  than  the  establishment  of  school  centers  under  the  control 
of  the  school  department.  In  Boston  this  work  is  being  carried  on  effec- 
tively at  a  small  cost,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered.  The  department  stands  consistently  for  entertainments  of 
educational  significance  and  value.  The  lectures  to  foreigners  in  foreign 
languages  are  intended  primarily  for  instruction  in  civic  duty,  and  respon- 
sibility. The  state  law  permitting  the  school  board  to  charge  no  fee 
complicates  the  machinery  necessary  to  place  the  clubs  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis,  although  fifteen  clubs  are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  effort 
to  make  groups  self-supporting  is  to"  be  commended.     In  constructing 
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and  remodeling  buildings,  room  should  be  provided,  adapted  to  neighbor- 
hood use,  such  as  the  double  kindergarten  room.  A  liberal  policy  should 
be  observed  in  opening  school  buildings  for  local  use  —  with  careful 
supervision  that  will  check  undesirable  tendencies. 

Discussing  Music,  the  committee  finds  the  number  of  pupils  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  assistants  is  so  large  that  to  increase  the  number  to  a  super- 
visor would  be  undesirable,  as  the  latter  are  carrying  very  full  schedules. 
The  severest  critics  of  the  schools  would  hesitate  to  advocate  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  department  of  music.  The  policy  of  allowing  full  credit  for  music 
taken  on  the  outside  with  approved  instruction  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  should  be  continued. 

In  the  Kindergartens,  the  committee  finds  that  due  consideration 
has  not  been  given  to  the  type  of  room  best  fitted  for  effective 
kindergarten  work.  The  best  practice  requires  two  connected  rooms 
with  a  private  toilet  and  an  adjacent  wardrobe.  If  one  room  is  used  it 
should  be  at  least  23  feet  by  50  feet. 

A  suitable  type  of  room  should  be  developed  for  future  buildings  and 
the  expert  advice  of  those  in  charge  should  be  sought,  both  in  regard  to 
plans  and  equipment.  Practice  teachers  from  the  various  private  kinder- 
gartens should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  special  assistants  in  overcrowded 
rooms  without  compensation.  At  times  more  than  100  of  these  girls  are 
observing  the  work.  It  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  them  and  to  the 
system  if  their  services  were  utilized.  The  suggestion  to  have  kinder- 
garten teachers  care  for  one  group  of  children  in  the  morning  and  a  second 
group  in  the  afternoon  is  not  approved,  as  a  kindergarten  teacher,  even 
more  than  others,  needs  to  be  vivacious  and  alert,  and  the  teacher  who 
has  worked  with  a  large  group  of  children  for  the  morning  session  has  lost 
so  much  nervous  energy  that  she  is  physically  unable  to  repeat  the  neces- 
sary effort  efficiently  with  a  different  group  in  the  afternoon.  Also  the 
children  themselves  are  not  in  suitable  condition  to  profit  from  instruc- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  so  that  such  sessions  lack  the  joy  and  spontaneity 
characteristic  of  a  good  kindergarten.  In  the  foreign  sections  of  the  city, 
language  difficulties  alone  make  the  need  of  a  double  session  imperative. 
Kindergarten  classes  should  have  two  sessions,  recreation  being  in  the 
afternoon  and  systematic  home  visitation  required.  The  kindergarten 
work  does  not  end  with  the  close  of  the  session;  constant  home  visitation 
should  be  the  rule. 

The  grouping  of  special  departments  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Practice  and  training. 

2.  Educational  measurement. 

3.  Physical  welfare,  including  hygiene,  physical  training,  special  sub- 
normal classes  and  classes  for  physical  defectives. 

4.  Industrial  and  household  arts,  including  manual  training,  drawing, 
music  and  sewing. 

5.  Evening  and  summer  schools. 

6.  Community  centers. 

7.  Trade  training,  including  vo^cational  guidance  and  salesmanship, 
continuation  schools,  part-time  cooperative  courses  and  prevocational 
work. 
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8.  Primary  and  kindergarten  supervisors  (five  suggested). 

9.  Music. 

10.  Attendance  department  and  census,  the  latter  to  be  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  attendance  department. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  concerning  special  depart- 
ments do  not  require  extended  comment  as  the  committee 
evidently  approves  in  general  of  the  policies  and  expenditures 
for  these  purposes. 

In  the  discussion  upon  doctors  and  nurses  the  committee 
proposes  two  nurses  for  one  doctor.  This  is  practically  the 
ratio  in  this  city  as  the  nurses  are  equal  in  number  and  serve 
full  time  while  the  school  physicians  serve  but  half-time. 

It  is  intimated  that  we  must  be  overlooking  a  great  many 
of  the  deaf  children  because  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
in  our  schools.  We  have  made  a  search  for  these  children 
throughout  our  districts  and  are  unable  to  find  them.  The 
proportion  of  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  school  children  who  are 
deaf  must  include  those  who  have  so  sHght  an  affliction  that 
they  are  better  off  with  normal  children.  The  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  is  designed  for  those  who  must  learn  Hp 
reading. 

Somewhat  the  same  criticism  is  made  concerning  the  number 
of  children  with  speech  defects  who  are  being  treated.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  these  is  that  there  is  an  insufficient 
number  in  any  one  district  to  give  them  local  treatment.  We 
are  making  provision,  however,  to  send  itinerating  teachers  to 
various  districts,  and  in  the  next  school  year  we  expect  to  give 
treatment  to  six  or  seven  hundred. 

In  regard  to  the  insufficient  number  of  special  classes  for 
subnormal  children,  it  should  be  said  that  Boston  is  doing  more 
for  this  type  of  children  than  other  cities  in  America.  We  now 
have  sixty  classes,  two  of  which  are  for  the  institutional  type 
of  children,  and  we  have  two  school  buildings  that  are  given 
up  exclusively  to  the  older  children  who  are  transferred  from 
single  special  classes  to  the  central  school,  where  they  are 
receiving  those  forms  of  industrial  education  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

With  respect  to  placing  the  special  class  children  under  the 
department  of  physical  welfare,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  special  classes  are  designed  for  the  education  of  these 
children  and  the  physical  welfare  department  has  the  same 
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relationship  to  them  as  to  other  children  after  they  are  selected 
for  the  class.  Doctor  Fernald,  our  greatest  authority  upon 
this  type  of  children,  says:  ''I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  placing 
the  children  with  mental  defects  under  the  department  of 
physical  welfare  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  of  this  being 
done  anj^where  in  the  world,  and  I  should  not  recommend  such 
a  plan." 

In  regard  to  segregating  adolescent  children  of  this  tj^pe  and 
placing  them  under  prevocational  administration,  Doctor 
Fernald  says:  "I  think  this  would  not  be  a  practical  or  efficient 
arrangement.  All  work  for  feeble  minded  children  is  really 
prevocational  and  separation  would  be  Hable  to  complicate  the 
question,  rather  than  simpKfy  the  whole  subject  of  pubhc 
school  care  of  defectives.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  should 
be  more  each  year  to  develop  the  prevocational  and  vocational 
training  of  these  classes." 

Relative  to  the  sale  of  shop  products  by  special  classes,  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  January  31, 
1916,  authorizing  such  sales,  and  the  department  is  exercising 
care  that  this  policy  may  not  modify  unfavorably  the  definite 
educational  training  for  which  these  classes  are  intended. 

Two  suggestions  are  made  concerning  the  department  of 
household  arts  and  sciences:  One,  that  the  cooking  lessons 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  teacher  meet 
three  groups  daily,  instead  of  two;  the  other  that  the  depart- 
ment should  be  attached  to  the  manual  arts  department,  and 
closer  coordination  secured.  Durmg  the  present  year  we  have 
refrained  from  appointing  additional  teachers  of  cooking  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  have  instead  decreased  the  length 
of  period  and  increased  the  number  of  classes  to  a  teacher  as 
the  vacancies  made  necessary.  We  have  done  the  same  in  the 
manual  arts  department.  The  new  practice  does  not  meet 
with  favor  in  either  department.  With  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  food  preservation  and  economy  in  the  household,  it  is 
possible  that  the  shortening  of  the  lessons  is  not  timely,  though 
I  am  convinced,  as  hkewise  is  the  board  of  superintendents, 
that  mider  ordinary  cuxumstances  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week 
for  the  children  in  the  regular  grades  is  sufficient.  In  the  inter- 
mediate schools  we  are  planning  to  give  those  children  who 
specialize  along  industrial  lines  a  much  larger  amount  of  time 
than  formerly. 
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The  relationship  of  the  household  arts  department  to  the 
manual  arts  department  will  be  best  brought  about,  not  by 
subordinating  one  to  the  other,  but  by  placing  them  coordi- 
nately  under  the  same  assistant  superintendent.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  do  this. 

No  action  has  been  taken  upon  the  recommendation  that 
special  kindergarten  assistants  be  transferred  to  regular  posi- 
tions and  unpaid  practice  teachers  be  allowed  to  serve  in  these 
positions.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
afternoon  use  of  kindergarten  rooms.  There  are  thirteen 
afternoon  kindergarten  classes  in  downtown  districts.  It  has 
been  my  desire  that  the  primary  classes  be  divided  for  after- 
noon work,  the  kindergarten  teacher  taking  one  of  the  divisions 
into  the  kindergarten.  This  has  been  tried  in  some  thirty 
districts.  The  plan  of  having  the  kindergarten  children  attend 
an  all-day  session  is  not  favored  by  any  kindergarten  teacher 
in  this  city,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  never  favored  this 
plan,  but  instead  desire  to  give  further  consideration  to  assisting 
primary  teachers,  making  the  group  small  enough  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  individual  children. 

Looking  to  the  standardization  of  kindergarten  rooms,  the 
director  of  kindergartens  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Schoolhouse  Plans  to  secure  her  assistance 
in  planning  kindergarten  rooms  in  new  buildings.  The  same 
has  been  done  with  the  director  of  manual  training  and  the 
director  of  household  arts. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion  of  the  evening  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  extend  the  service  of  these  schools  from  year  to  year 
to  meet  whatever  new  needs  arise.  The  industrial  work  has 
been  connected  with  the  trade  schools  and  will  have  ample 
facihties  when  the  new  Trade  School  for  Boys  is  equipped  in 
September. 

The  voluntary  continuation  school  has  found  its  greatest 
work  with  adult  immigrants  who  are  night  workers  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  school  during  the  daytime.  These 
have  been  organized  in  classes  under  the  evening  school  depart- 
ment as  a  "Day  School  for  Immigrants"  and  their  period  of 
schooling  extended  throughout  the  year. 

The  department  of  extended  use  of  public  schools  has  always 
heartily  favored  the  self-supporting  basis  of  administering 
groups  in  community  centers.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  has 
been  a  law  which  forbids  the  collecting  of  fees  for  entertainments 
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in  schools.  With  the  removal  of  this  obstructive  legislation, 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  coming 
year. 

Respecting  the  grouping  of  special  departments  suggested 
by  the  Survey  Committee,  no  formal  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  School  Committee,  but  the  superintendent  has  assigned  to 
one  assistant  superintendent  as  her  major  duty  the  supervision 
of  primary  and  kindergarten  teachers;  to  another,  trade  train- 
ing, pre  vocational,  part-time,  and  continuation  schools,  evening 
trade  extension,  salesmanship,  vocational  guidance,  manual 
arts.  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson  has  as  his  major 
assignment  these  related  subjects  and  they  are  supervised 
closely  and  with  the  greatest  care  and  intelligence.  By  assign- 
ments to  assistant  superintendents  the  coordination  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  departments  are  to  be  secured. 

Section  V. —  Vocational  Education. 
In  regard  to  the  Prevocational  work,  the  aim  should  be  to  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  grammar  school  children;  to  accelerate  progress  in  school;  to 
show  the  opportunities  of  vocations;  to  offer  a  preliminary  training  to 
those  entering  industries ;  to  give  experience  to  those  going  to  work  at 
fourteen;  to  make  instruction  concrete  by  relating  the  academic  work 
and  the  activities.  Such  work  is  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, and  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  retarded  or  subnormal 
children.  Mental  defectives  should  be  placed  in  special  classes  and  not 
mixed  with  the  regular  prevocational  classes.  The  work  is  handicapped 
by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  trades  represented  in  any  one  district, 
thus  not  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  activities  to  serve  as  a  try-out 
experience.  Some  of  the  shops  are  unnecessarily  equipped.  One  large 
shop  simph^  equipped  could  be  used  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  acti\aties. 
The  plan  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  school  buildings  and 
equipment  is  of  so  much  value,  not  onh'  as  educative  experience  but  in 
supplying  equipment,  that  the  cooperation  of  the  schoolhouse  commission 
and  the  business  agent  with  the  prevocational  department  is  quite  impor- 
tant to  secure  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  and  some  return 
for  the  money  expended  upon  the  department.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  the 
basis  of  average  attendance  in  prevocational  classes  is  $96.16,  and  after 
allowing  for  credits  for  work  done,  the  net  cost  is  $86.05.  This  cost  could 
be  further  reduced  bj^  giving  these  schools  a  larger  number  of  orders  for 
work  on  school  plans  and  equipment.  The  six-hour  day  and  the  special 
problems  involved  make  it  difficult  to  seciire  teachers  who  are  able  to 
correlate  class  room  work  with  the  shop  practice.  Some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  related  work  may  be  placed  on  the  shop  instructor  by  allow- 
ing him  to  take  the  initiative  in  presenting  the  related  subject-matter. 
Special  training  in  methods  of  teaching  related  work  would  be  of  value  to 
both  shop  and  class  teachers.  The  prevocational  department  should  be 
open  to  all  who  elect  it.     It  should  include  as  great  a  number  of  activities 
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as  possible  and  should  be  given  to  groups  no  larger  than  the  present  plan 
pi'ovides  for.  Pre  vocational  classes  should  be  organized  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys  and  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  with  courses 
three  years  in  length.  In  suggesting  these  changes  no  criticism  is  implied 
as  to  their  past  management. 

As  to  the  Compulsory  Continuation  School,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  school  is  realizing  its  aim  and  carrying  on  the  work  at  a  cost  that  is  not 
excessive.  Many  employees  were  questioned,  and  expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  work.  The  Continuation  School  gives  children  opportunity 
for  improvement  when  they  most  need  it.  The  city  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  its  responsibility  to  these  children.  The  work  has  educational 
value  several  times  as  great  as  an  equal  time  in  regular  school.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  not  out  of  proportion.  The  school  renders  a  great  service. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  experiment  be  continued  along 
present  plans.  The  school  has  demonstrated  its  worth  and  is  efficiently 
meeting  a  distinct  responsibility  that  is  not  discharged  by  any  other  insti- 
tution. The  inspirational  side  of  the  work  is  considerably  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  regular  schools.  Boys  and  gu-ls  who  go  to  work  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  leave  school  at  the  very  time  of  their  lives  when 
they  need  to  acquire  ideas  of  civic  affairs  and  in  which  to  have  opportunity 
for  further  education  while  at  work.  Where  children  have  definitely 
chosen  a  vocation,  the  school  gives  them  opportunity  to  acquire  vocational 
intelligence  and  skill  in  it,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  vocation 
are  introduced  to  a  variety  of  occupations  so  they  may  make  an  intelligent 
choice. 

The  vocational  guidance  work  of  the  teachers  is  necessary: 

1.  To  give  information  about  various  occupations. 

2.  Help  place  pupils  in  the  occupations  they  have  chosen. 

3.  To  check  the  results  of  the  training  and  guidance  by  follow-up  visits 
to  the  places  of  employment  and  the  homes  of  the  children. 

As  soon  as  room  is  available  pupils  who  have  lost  their  positions  and  are 
out  of  work  should  be  provided  with  continuous  instruction  until  work  is 
secured.  While  the  school  has  been  in  existence  but  a  short  time  the  aims 
of  the  school  are  being  carried  out.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
courses  of  study  are  well  adapted.  The  shops  are  typical  of  those  in  the 
industries.  The  practice  work  is  approved  by  methods  that  are  used  in 
the  industry  and  it  has  a  commercial  value.  The  instruction  is  suitable 
in  content  and  efficient  in  method.  An  extension  of  the  age  of  required 
attendance  would  be  of  benefit  to  these  children.  Children  attend  this 
school  for  periods  varying  from  four  months  to  two  years,  as  they  must  go 
from  the  time  they  begin  work  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  They 
come  from  practically  all  grades,  from  the  fourth  errade  elementary  to  the 
third-year  high  school.  We  thus  see  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  jDroblem. 

In  reference  to  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
school  is  economically  managed  and  efficiently  administered.  The  school 
is  approved  by  the  state  and  the  city  is  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  one 
half  of  the  maintenance.  It  trains  girls  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  for  profitable  employment.  The  actual  time  spent  by  the  girls  in 
the  school  varies  according  to  ability.     As  soon  as  girls  prepare  to  enter 
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the  trades  they  are  assisted  in  finding  positions.  The  school  meets  the 
demands  very  well.  The  product  turned  out  meets  the  commercial  stand- 
ards. The  statistics  show  that  the  school  is  successful  in  placing  the  girls. 
The  committee  suggests  that  branches  of  the  school  should  be  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  power  machine  operating  should  be 
expanded  as  the  number  of  power  operators  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Concerning  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
work  in  the  shops  is  conducted  in  a  businesslike  manner.  Processes  are 
typical  of  those  of  the  commercial  shops  and  the  product  has  considerable 
value.  The  instruction  charge  is  not  excessive  for  efficient  trade  training. 
The  percentage  of  those  who  enter  the  trade  for  which  they  are  trained  is 
increasing,  indicating  that  the  basis  of  selection  of  pupils  has  been  more 
closely  related  to  the  aims  of  the  school  than  was  the  case  in  former  years. 
A  vocational  assistant  has  been  recently  engaged  to  follow  up  the  boys 
who  enter  the  trades.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the  character  of 
the  product  meet  the  aim  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  this  school  is  very 
high.  It  should  reduce  its  cost  by  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  product. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  school  thus  calls  for 
the  most  important  consideration.  All  of  the  available  educational 
opportunities  of  doing  work  on  school  plants  or  equipment  should  be 
utiUzed  and  the  schoolhouse  commission  and  business  agent  should  be 
kept  in  close  cooperation.  The  school  should  receive  proper  credit  for 
its  product.  The  limit  of  sixteen  boys  to  a  teacher  is  necessary  for  effi- 
cient trade  teaching,  hence  the  teaching  cost  cannot  materially  be  reduced. 
There  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  Trade  School  with  the  pre  vocational 
schools  so  that  a  larger  number  of  prevocational  boys  should  enter  the 
trade  school.  The  Trade  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  the 
part-time  cooperative  courses  in  other  high  schools  offer  trade  training  on 
three  different  plans.  In  the  next  few  years  experience  will  probably 
indicate  which  plan  is  the  most  effective.  The  committee  believes  the 
industrial  school  is  giving  efficient  trade  training  and  recommends  that  the 
plan  for  extension  of  the  work  be  carried  out. 

In  regard  to  the  Cooperative  Courses  in  high  schools  (the  part-time 
plan),  the  committee  finds  them  in  the  developmental  stage,  handicapped 
by  the  limitations  of  shop  facilities  and  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
school  staff  for  the  regular  high  school  courses  and  the  cooperative  courses. 
The  progress,  however,  under  these  handicaps  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
providing  of  a  more  extended  equipment  for  the  metal-working  trades,  and 
a  separate  teaching  staff  as  the  enrolment  increases.  The  industrial 
plants  value  the  plan.  The  cost  is  not  excessive  as  the  cost  of  the  trade 
instruction  is  borne  by  the  industrial  plant.  The  part-time  trade  experience 
has  advantages  over  the  usual  trade  school  experience.  If  the  academic 
studies  are  well  balanced  in  relation  to  the  trade  work,  the  training  will  be 
superior  to  the  usual  high  school  courses  for  apprentices.  The  committee 
recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  organize  this  part-time  plan  as  a  state- 
aided  department  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
If  these  steps  are  taken  this  type  of  work  is  worthy  of  trial  in  other  centers. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  part-time  plan  if  properly  organized 
will  eventually  assume  larger  proportions  as  a  means  of  industrial  education. 
As  the  part-time  department  increases  in  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  organ- 
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ize  the  teaching  staff  of  the  part-time  department  as  a  separate  unit.  The 
industrial  shop  experience  should  be  carefully  organized  by  the  coordinating 
instructor,  who  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  plan. 

The  committee  finds  that  Vocational  Guidance  is  probably  as  well 
organized  and  administered  in  Boston  as  in  any  of  our  American 
cities.  The  work  is  undoubtedly  of  much  value  and  deserves  further 
study.  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  vocations  should 
be  made.  The  three  functions,  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  work, 
should  be  supplemented  by  methods  for  obtaining  information  about 
vocations.  The  committee  finds  that  the  schools  having  a  vocational  aim 
have  instructors  assigned  to  this  work  and  the  continuation  school  requires 
each  instructor  to  give  two  hours  daily  to  follow-up  work.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  certain  teachers  do  the  work  voluntarily.  A  placement 
bm'eau,  supported  by  private  subscription,  looks  after  the  placement  of 
elementary  school  children.  The  vocational  guidance  department  itself 
holds  conferences  and  furnishes  information,  and  the  vocational  guidance 
assistants  look  after  the  placement  of  high  school  students  in  general. 
Elementary  counselors  act  in  cooperation  with  the  placement  bureau 
in  placing  elementary  school  children,  while  the  director  of  vocational 
guidance  serves  as  general  coordinator  of  the  work. 

The  most  of  the  above  is  in  harmony  with  present  school 
pohcies  and  needs  no  comment.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
reorganization  of  the  pre  vocational  work  as  a  part  of  the  junior 
high  schools  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  shops 
offering  as  wide  a  range  of  activities  as  possible.  The  reason 
for  not  making  the  prevocational  courses  purely  elective  is 
because  of  the  prohibitive  expense  of  such  a  plan.  As  noted 
by  the  committee  these  courses  cost  $86  per  pupil,  or  twice  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  course.  We  do,  however,  make  them 
selective,  carefully  advising  those  students  to  take  them  who 
seem  most  likely  to  profit  by  them.  In  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse  commission  and  business  agent  in 
providing  work  and  giving  credit  to  the  prevocational  depart- 
ment and  other  industrial  departments,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  by  which  the  associate  director  of  manual  arts  in 
conference  with  these  departments  determines  what  the  schools 
can  do  in  the  way  of  product  and  the  schools  receive  credit  for 
the  work  done.  The  total  amount  of  work  of  various  kinds  in 
the  year  1916  for  which  the  industrial  classes  of  this  city  have 
received  credit  is  more  than  $16,000,  including  the  work  of 
the  trade  schools,  and  another  year  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  increased. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
in  reference  to  "try-out"  experiences  to  pupils  in  prevoca- 
tional schools. 
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Section  VI. —  Vocational  Needs  of  Boston  Children. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  gives  tables  compiled  from  the  United 
States  Census  report  of  1910,  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  from 
the  Boston  School  Statistics  of  1914-15,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  indicate 
the  types  of  vocational  education  which  should  be  emphasized  in  this 
city. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  occupations  in  the  City  of  Boston  are 
fairly  representative  of  other  cities,  and  especially  of  New  England 
In  Boston,  for  every  1,000  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  34.6 
per  cent  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
28.4  per  cent  in  trade  and  commerce,  22  per  cent  in  unskilled  labor,  8.3 
per  cent  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  4.9  per  cent  in  professional  pur- 
suits, 1.7  per  cent  in  public  service.  The  number  of  boys  in  our  schools 
taking  courses  to  correspond  is  as  follows:  In  the  industrial  courses  8.3 
per  cent,  in  the  commercial  and  business  courses  46.6  per  cent,  and  in 
academic  courses  tending  toward  professional  vocations  45.1  per  cent) 
thus  indicating  that  the  number  studying  for  professional  vocations  far 
exceeds  the  demand,  though  the  continuation  school  serves  to  meet  this 
misfit  condition  in  some  degree. 

The  data  concerning  occupations  of  women  and  the  number  of  girls 
in  our  different  courses  likewise  show  tihat  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  girls  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  that  the  numbers 
preparing  for  trade  and  commerce  are  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands;  that  the  number  training  for  occupations  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  is  entirely  insufficient,  and  the  number  receiving  training 
toward  professional  vocations  is  about  one  fourth  greater  than  the 
demand.  The  continuation  school  gives  help  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  misfits. 

While  the  schools  are  already  providing  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  with  vocational  education,  the  number  receiving  training  for  the 
industries  is  insufficient;  the  number  taking  the  courses  leading  toward 
professional  life  is  in  excess  of  the  needs;  the  number  preparing  for  domestic 
and  personal  service  is  negligible,  and  the  number  preparing  for  business 
and  commercial  pursuits  is  fairly  commensurate  with  the  needs. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys)  in 
September,  we  shall  have  the  facilities  to  provide  for  the 
industrial  education  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  leading 
trades  in  this  city.  When  the  new  building  is  completed  the 
School  Committee  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  needle 
workers  in  the  building  that  is  vacated. 

The  new  trade  school  for  boys,  the  girls'  trade  school, 
running  summer  and  winter,  night  and  day,  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  coop- 
erative industrial  courses  in  various  high  schools,  make  it 
appear  that  Boston  is  doing  as  much  as  any  and  more  than 
most  American  cities  in  educating  towards  the  industries. 
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As  to  the  professional  courses,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Boston  high  schools  feed  many  colleges  and  universities,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  city.  With  the  following  colleges  at 
our  very  doors  —  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Radcliffe,  Simmons, 
Tufts  and  Wellesley,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  young  people  take  what  may  be  called  academic  or 
professional  courses;  in  fact,  it  would  be  surprising  otherwise; 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  in  the  slightest  discourage  the 
tendenc}'. 

Section  VII. —  Co.mparisox  of  Expenditures  ix  Boston  with  Other 

Cities. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  makes  a  studj-  of  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  in  twenty-two  cities  of  over  250,000  inhal^itants,  using  the 
United  States  official  statistics  of  1913  upon  the  census  of  1910,  and  also 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  committee  Boston  stands  low  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  municipal  expenditures  devoted  to  the  public  schools, 
only  18.1  per  cent  going  to  this  purpose.  According  to  prevailing  standards 
the  schools  are  receiving  somewhat  less  than  their  share  of  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  by  the  city.  The  rank  is  seventeen  among  twenty-two 
cities,  which  means  that  there  are  sixteen  cities  which  give  a  relatively 
larger  propoition  to  their  schools.  Onh'  one  city  spends  more  money 
per  inhabitant  than  Boston  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
but  for  unit  of  wealth  Boston's  expenditure  is  also  relatively  low,  ranking 
twelfth  among  twentj'-one  cities.  In  expenditure  for  building  construc- 
tion and  permanent  improvements,  Boston  ranks  fourteenth  among 
twenty-one  cities  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  For  its  expendi- 
ture for  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  it  ranks  as  follows: 

For  administration,  fifth;  for  instruction,  fourth;  for  care  of  school 
plant,  fourth  among  twenty-one  cities. 

In  the  number  of  teachers  per  one  thousand  pupils,  Boston  ranks  eight- 
eenth for  elementary  schools  and  twentieth  for  secondary  schools  among 
twenty-one  cities.  In  "median  "  salaries  Boston  stands  second  for  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools  and  fourth  for  teachers  of  secondarj-  schools 
among  fifteen  cities.  For  expenditures  for  supervision  the  committee  is 
unable  to  give  exact  statistics  because  certain  teachers  in  executive  posi- 
tions are  not  ranked  as  principals  in  Boston  as  in  some  other  cities,  but 
the  median  of  individual  salaries  for  elementary  school  principals  is  higher 
in  Boston  than  in  other  cities. 

The  committee  finds  the  expenditure  in  Boston  liberal  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  Boston  is  an  exceptionally  wealthy  city  and  the  expenditures 
for  schools  do  not  draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  communitj-.  An 
examination  in  detail  of  disbursements  disclosed  a  well  planned  distri- 
bution of  expenditures.  No  one  class  of  activititj'  seems  to  be  unduly 
subordinated  to  others  or  undulv  favored. 
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The  proportion  of  children  in  private  schools  is  smaller  in  Boston  than 
in  most  cities.  In  Boston  but  174  children  are  reported  in  private  or 
parochial  schools  for  every  one  thousand  in  the  public  schools,  while  the 
average  for  the  group  of  cities  is  258  per  thousand  in  private  schools. 
If  the  proportion  of  children  in  private  schools  in  Boston  were  more  nearly 
the  average  for  the  group  of  cities,  the  city  could  maintain  its  schools  at 
the  prevailing  rate  per  pupil  on  a  total  exj^enditure  materiallj-  lower  than 
at  present. 

As  the  statistical  basis  for  these  statements  reaches  as  far 
back  as  1910,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  true  at  present. 
For  example,  the  tax  for  school  pm'poses  has  been  increased 
recently  from  $4.20  to  S4.50.  This  apparently  gives  us  an 
increase  of  revenue  but  it  is  onl}^  apparent,  as  this  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  $500,000  a  year  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  raise  by  bond  issue.  It  simply  means  a  paj'-as- 
you-go  policy.  'By  the  new  figures,  however,  the  proportion 
of  municipal  expenditure  that  is  for  school  purposes  would  be 
more  than  20  per  cent,  while  the  report  places  it  at  18.1  per 
cent.  This  would  give  Boston  as  high  a  rank  as  the  average 
citj^  in  this  respect. 

The  statement  that  our  salaries  are  high,  the  median  for 
elementary  teachers  being  second  ($1,176)  in  the  list  of  cities, 
is  misleading,  though  quite  excusable  because  of  our  compli- 
cated salary  schedule.  In  fact,  $1,176,  so  far  from  being  the 
middle  point  of  the  schedule  is  the  maximum  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  teachers.  That  is  the  limit  of  more  than  2,000 
teachers  and  is  far  above  the  limit  of  our  250  kindergarten 
teachers.  In  a  study  of  the  salaries  of  elementary  teachers 
in  the  26  cities  of  the  United  States,  of  over  250,000  popula- 
tion, I  find  that  in  12  of  the  cities  the  maximum  is  higher 
than  in  this  city.  In  like  manner  with  regard  to  high  school 
assistants,  I  find  10  cities  that  have  a  higher  maximum  than 
$1,764,  the  maximum  here.  Boston  has  made  an  effort  to 
keep  men  in  the  service  by  paying  elementary  submasters 
$2,328  and  high  school  junior  masters  $2,640,  salaries  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  other  cities,  but  our  women  and  men 
teachers  in  the  grades  and  in  many  other  ranks  receive  salaries 
that  are  low  compared  to  other  cities  and  especially  low  when 
the  expense  of  living  at  present  is  compared  with  the  cost  of 
years  ago  when  the  salaries  were  established. 

The  committee  overlooked  the  discrepancies  and  inequali- 
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ties  of  our  complex  salary  schedule  with  its  eighty-six  different 
ranks  of  teachers,  its  rates  of  annual  increase  varying  from 
$24  to  S144,  and  its  many  different  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries.  The  committee  says  specifically,  "No  one  class  of 
activities  seems  to  be  unduly  subordinated  to  others  or 
unduly  favored."  If  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  teachers 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all,  for  this  system 
that  has  grown  up  through  long  years  of  accretion  of  different 
activities,  without  any  apparent  thought  of  relation  or  com- 
parison of  compensation,  presents  a  difficult  task  for  read- 
justment to  any  school  committee,  however  desirous  of  doing 
justice  to  all. 

Section  VIII. —  Construction  of  School  Buildings. 
In  this  chapter  the  committee  makes  comparisons  of  cost  for  school- 
house  construction  in  different  cities,  including  Boston,  in  respect  to  the 
cost  per  pupil,  cost  per  class  room,  and  cost  per  cubic  foot. 

These  figures  are  based  on  data  collected  on  buildings  constructed 
between  1907  and  1914.  The  committee  finds  that  the  costs  in  Boston  in 
the  period  mentioned  exceeded  in  all  cases  those  in  other  cities.  It  also 
finds  that  among  263  permanent  buildings,  59  are  more  than  fifty  years  old 
and  126  buildings  are  more  than  thirty  years  old.  While  Boston  has 
spent  much  money  on  reconstruction,  vastly  more  needs  to  be  done.  Most 
of  the  schools  are  of  non-fireproof  construction,  many  are  without  fire 
escapes,  crooked  wooden  stairs  abound;  much  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
make  the  schools  conform  to  modern  standards. 

Platforms  for  teachers'  desk  and  chairs  are  still  retained  in  Boston, 
although  long  ago  banished  in  other  progressive  cities.  There  seems  to  be 
no  continuing  policy  for  the  progressive  modernization  of  old  buildings. 
The  schoolhouse  department  purchases  sites  without  the  educational 
authorities  having  control  over  the  choice  of  locations.  Data  furnished  by 
the  department  on  costs  of  buildings  are  deceptive  as  they  do  not  include 
the  large  expenditures  for  plans  and  inspection.  The  committee  finds 
the  schoolrooms  constructed  are  smaller  than  those  in  other  cities  that 
are  compared. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  estabhshment  of  the  schoolhouse 
department,  administered  by  an  independent  Schoolhouse  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  has  not  made  for  economy,  efficiency,  or  for  the 
best  interests  of  public  education.  The  locating,  planning  and  constructing 
of  school  buildings  are  educational  problems  fully  as  truly  as  they  are 
financial,  architectural  and  engineering  problems.  In  other  cities  experi- 
ence is  demonstrating  that  the  educational  authorities  are  the  ones  to  deter- 
mine just  where  school  buildings  should  be  erected,  what  types  of  buildings 
are  needed,  and  the  accommodations  that  should  be  provided.  The  cities 
which  are  receiving  the  best  educational  returns  on  their  expenditures  for 
school  buildings  are  those  cities  which  have  well  planned  architectural 
departments  as  regular  parts  of  their  organization.     The  best  results  are 
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obtained  through  an  arrangement  by  which  the  educational  authorities 
directly  control  the  provisions  for  increasing  the  educational  accommo- 
dations. 

The  committee  finds  that  Boston's  experiment  in  erecting  school  build- 
ings, through  the  agency  of  the  independent  schoolhouse  department,  has 
not  proved  successful.  It  holds  that  economy  and  satisfactory  results  in  its 
work  will  not  be  secured  until  control  of  these  operations  is  vested  in  the 
educational  authorities  as  it  is  in  other  progressive  cities. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Boston  is  the  only  large  city  in  America 
that  does  not  entrust  its  School  Committee  with  the  enlarging 
of  a  school  yard,  the  construction  of  a  building,  the  altering  of 
a  laboratory,  the  choice  of  a  school  desk,  or  the  repair  of  a 
teacher's  chair.  Yet  the  Boston  Board  is  a  small  committee 
of  five  representative  citizens  elected  at  large  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  people. 

Section  IX. —  Subsidiary  Matters. 

In  this  chapter  the  committee  gives  a  very  brief  answer  to  the  following 
questions:  The  method  of  paying  salaries  to  teachers;  the  proper  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year;  extra  pay  to 
teachers  for  extra  service;  and  the  advisability  of  reducing  common  school 
course  to  seven  years. 

The  committee  believes  that  city  employees  should  be  paid  by  check 
instead  of  in  cash  and  says  it  knows  of  no  large  cities  except  Boston  where 
city  employees  are  paid  by  a  plan  so  time  wasting  as  the  one  used  in  Boston. 

Concerning  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  the  committee 
gives  no  direct  answer  and  says  that  only  three  cities  in  the  table  of  com- 
parisons have  larger  classes  in  elementary  schools  and  only  one  in  high 
schools.  It  says  that  in  Boston  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  elementary  schools  has  dropped  from  51.5  in  1899  to  42.1  in  1915,  and 
during  the  same  period  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  high 
schools  has  risen  from  28.4  to  31.2.  It  finds  that  the  number  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  required  by  rule  is  44  per  teacher  and  even  this  is 
exceeded  in  at  least  543  classes.  The  committee  feels  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  classes  down  at  least  to  the  number  approximated  in  the 
rule. 

Upon  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year,  the  committee  says  that  it 
finds  only  one  city  in  the  United  States  that  maintains  an  all  year  school 
and  this  one  in  three  buildings,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  summer  schools,  both  high  and  elementary,  for  pupils  who  need  to 
review  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  special  promotion.  This  is 
equivalent  to  lengthening  the  school  year  for  pupils  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Upon  extra  pay  to  teachers  for  extra  service,  the  committee  says  that 
those  teachers  who  serve  in  vacation  and  other  extra  schools  should  receive 
more  compensation  than  is  allowed  those  who  teach  only  from  September 
to  June.     The  regular  salary  schedule  is  understood  to  call  for  ten  months 
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of  actual  service,  whether  the  salary  is  paid  in  ten  installments  or  in  twelve. 
To  require  summer  work  of  some  and  not  of  others  who  receive  the  same 
salary  would  obviously  amount  to  unjust  discrimination. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  the  common  school  course,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  6-3-3  plan,  making  the  elementary  course  six 
years,  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  course  three  years  and  the 
high  school  course  three  years. 

With  all  of  these  answers  I  am  in  accord.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  teachers  voted  on  the  question  of  payment  by  check 
and  the  vote  was  against  it. 

The  committee  found  us  at  a  bad  time,  when  we  were  strain- 
ing every  device  that  looked  toward  economy.  The  oversize 
of  classes  seemed  temporarily  necessary.  It  is  the  intent  to 
reduce  the  number  of  classes  in  excess  of  44  in  elementary 
schools,  and  of  40  in  high  schools  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  to  reduce  the  average  number  in  a 
class  by  only  one  pupil  will  cost  the  city  more  than  $100,000. 
To  pay  teachers  adequate  salaries  and  give  them  classes  that  are 
none  too  large  would  take  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  more  a 
year  than  the  city  has  ever  yet  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

Summary. 

The  friends  of  education  should  rejoice  that  this  able  com- 
mittee, brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  possible 
economies  that  could  be  effected,  seems  throughout  the  report, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  favor  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  of  expenditures. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
up  to  the  present  time,  either  in  harmony  or  at  variance  w^ith 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  order  of  topics  is  followed 
which  is  given  in  the  Survey  Committee's  "Summary  of 
Conclusions." 

1.  The  Administration  of  the  Schools. —  No  steps  have  been 
taken  to  subordinate  the  several  administrative  offices  to  a 
responsible  executive  head. 

2.  Supervision  Districts. —  Seven  districts  have  been  united 
under  four  principals.  No  additional  masters  have  been 
appointed  since  the  report  was  issued. 

Primary  supervision  has  been  assigned  to  an  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  an  allowance  made  in  the  budget  for  an  additional 
member  of  the  staff  in  the  department  of  practice  and  training, 
making  five  in  all,  in  addition  to  the  director  of  kindergartens. 
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These  will  be  associated  for  supervisory  piu'poses  under  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  will  provide 
"after  training"  courses  and  conferences,  and  develop  class- 
room supervision  especially  for  younger  teachers. 

3.  The  High  School  Situation. —  The  intermediate  school 
plan  which  was  begun  two  years  ago  has  been  extended  to 
twenty-three  districts  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Fom'  new 
schoolhouses  now  under  construction  have  been  planned  with 
a  view  of  including  the  ninth  grade.  Three  other  districts 
already  have  accommodations  for  ninth  grades,  so  that  in  the 
next  school  year  it  is  the  expectation  to  have  the  plan  in  opera- 
tion in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  seven  districts  and 
to  adopt  the  intermediate  plan  as  a  general  policy  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  permit.  Com'ses  of  study  for  intermediate 
schools  have  been  prepared  by  councils  of  teachers,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  method  of  organization. 

The  high  schools  have  been  reorganized  upon  a  pupil  hour 
basis;  many  small  classes  have  been  eliminated;  many  large 
classes  have  been  reduced  in  number;  and  the  work  of  teachers 
has  been  standardized.  The  grouping  of  studies  by  curricula, 
instead  of  the  former  elective  plan,  is  now  in  progress.  Appoint- 
ments of  heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  are  to  be  made 
hereafter  only  when  there  are  sufficient  teachers  already  in  the 
department  to  justify  a  supervisory  head. 

4.  Special  Departments. —  The  regrouping  of  the  fifteen 
departments  into  ten  has  not  been  attempted.  The  forcing 
of  artificial  unions  of  departments  does  not  seem  to  be  helpful 
and  circumstances  have  not  yet  developed  in  a  way  that  would 
make  such  unions  natural. 

The  spirit  of  the  recommendation  that  there  should  be  twice 
as  many  nurses  as  physicians  in  the  department  of  medical 
inspection  seems  to  be  complied  -^dth.  While  the  number  of 
nurses  and  physicians  is  practically  the  same,  the  nurses  work 
full  time  and  Saturdays,  while  the  physicians  work  half  time 
on  school  daj^s. 

In  the  evening  schools  the  industrial  work  has  been  connected 
with  the  trade  schools  and  will  have  ample  facilities  when  the 
new  trade  school  for  boys  is  occupied. 

Voluntary  continuation  schools  for  adult  immigrants  who 
are  night  workers  have  been  provided  in  the  daytime  and  classes 
in  citizenship  have  been  organized  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
demand. 
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Community  centers  under  the  department  of  extended  use 
of  public  schools  are  working  year  by  year  toward  the  self- 
supporting  basis. 

In  the  manual  training  and  household  arts  departments  the 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  having  teachers  in  these  depart- 
ments cover  three  classes  instead  of  two  a  day.  It  is  expected 
as  the  intermediate  schools  develop  to  give  special  courses  for 
those  with  special  needs  in  these  departments.  These  special 
courses  now  exist  in  about  twenty  districts  for  girls  and  in  about 
the  same  number  for  boys. 

Pupils  in  subnormal  classes  are  permitted  to  sell  shop 
products.  These  classes  have  been  increased  in  number  and 
two  centers  for  the  older  children  are  provided  with  specialized 
work. 

For  the  improvement  of  kindergarten  rooms  the  director  of 
kindergartens  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
elementary  schoolhouse  plans.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon 
the  recommendation  that  special  kindergarten  assistants  be 
transferred  to  regular  positions  and  unpaid  practice  teachers  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  these  positions.  Neither  has  the  plan  of 
having  the  kindergarten  children  attend  an  all-day  session  been 
tried.  It  is  not  favored  b}^  any  kindergartners  in  this  cit}-  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  never  favored  such  a  plan,  but 
desire  to  give  further  consideration  to  having  kindergarten 
teachers  assist  primary  teachers,  making  the  groups  of  children 
in  the  first  grade  small  enough  to  permit  individual  attention 
through  a  portion  of  the  day. 

5.  Prevocational  Departments. —  Plans  are  under  way  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  prevocational  work  as  part  of  the 
intermediate  plan  in  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Pre- 
vocational courses  have  not  been  made  purely  elective  because 
of  the  great  expense  of  these  courses,  but  those  students  who 
seem  most  likely  to  profit  by  them  are  advised  to  take  them. 
The  plan  of  giving  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of 
"try-out"  experiences  for  pupils  is  favored.  Special  provision 
is  made  in  two  centers  for  adolescent  mental  defectives,  and  the 
regular  prevocational  classes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  pri- 
marily designed  for  mental  defectives. 

6.  Com-puhory  Continuation  School. —  This  school  has  now 
developed  so  that  nearly  5,000  boj^s  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are  at  work,  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion which  is  in  harmony  with   the   findings   of   the  report. 
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When  the  Boston  Trade  School  is  moved  to  its  new  quarters, 
the  building  that  it  has  occupied  will  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  compulsory  continuation  school,  thus  very  nearly 
doubling  its  accommodations. 

7.  Trade  School  for  Girls. —  Branches  of  this  school  to  meet 
local  needs  were  successfully  operated  in  the  past  year  in  two 
places. 

8.  Boston  Trade  School. —  The  plans  for  expanding  the  school 
are  being  carried  out,  and  it  is  expected  the  school  will  be  in  its 
new  quarters  next  year  and  the  number  of  pupils  will  then  be 
doubled.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  product 
or  output  of  the  school  shall  be  materially  increased  and  the 
articles  made  by  the  school  shall  be  of  value  to  other  schools 
and  departments.  With  the  expansion  of  the  school  and  the 
increase  of  product,  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  materiall}' 
decreased. 

9.  Part-time  Cooperative  Courses. —  The  criticism  concerning 
the  lack  of  shop  equipment  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  will 
be  remedied  when  the  annex,  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  two  years,  is  complete.  There  is  a  coordinator  of  shop  and 
school  work  who  is  organizing  the  industrial  experiences  of  the 
bo3's,  more  than  fifty  of  whom  are  now  working  upon  the  week- 
about  plan  in  shop  and  school.  The  plan  is  succeeding  and  the 
expense  is  comparatively  less  than  for  other  forms  of  industrial 
education,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  half  time  in  the 
shops. 

Additional  cooperative  courses  are  to  be  provided  in  the  East 
Boston  and  Dorchester  high  schools. 

10.  Vocational  Guidance. —  This  department  is  economically 
conducted  and  is  highly  effective.  It  is  designed  to  include  the 
work  of  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  another  year, 

11.  Vocational  Needs  of  Boston  Children.  —  The  vocational 
needs  of  Boston  children  have  been  given  attention  in  an 
extended  report  made  by  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  for  girls,  and  also  in  a  report  of  a  study  made  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

12.  General  Study  of  Costs. —  The  committee  reports  that  it 
finds  no  one  class  of  activity  either  unduly  favored  or  unduly 
subordinated  to  others.  It  does  not  find  the  costs  in  any 
department  excessive;  in  fact,  it  says  the  schools  are  receiving 
somewhat  less  than  their  share  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
by  the  city.     On  account  of  economic  conditions,  classes  of 
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pupils  are  in  many  cases  too  large.  It  should  also  be  added 
that  the  salaries  of  certain  ranks  of  teachers  are  too  low.  Both 
of  these  conditions  will  be  remedied  as  soon  as  finances  permit. 
13.  Schoolhouse  Commission. —  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  school  accommodations  in  the  City  of  Boston  are 
more  expensive  than  necessary,  and  the  accommodations  are 
not  so  satisfactory  as  in  many  cities  where  the  work  is  done 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  School  Board.  3'Vhile  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  work  would  be  done  with  less 
expense  if  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
latter,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  responsible  to  the  people 
directly  for  the  character  of  the  school  accommodations  that 
are  provided.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  an  evasion  of  responsibility 
and  no  direct  recourse  open  to  citizens.  The  reason  the 
system  has  succeeded  as  well  as  it  has  with  the  divided  respon- 
sibility is  because  of  the  cordial  cooperation  that  has  usually 
prevailed  between  the  two  boards. 
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CHAPTEE  III.— EEOEGANIZATION  OF   HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 


A. —  Pupil  Hour  Basis  of  Organization, 

Under  date  of  March  13,  1916,  the  superintendent  requested 
the  director  of  educational  investigation  to  make  a  critical 
study  of  the  high  school  organization  and  expenditures,  and 
asked  him  to  make  suggestions  looking  toward  economy  with- 
out serious  sacrifice  of  efl&ciency.  The  report  later  submitted 
in  response  to  this  request  was  referred  to  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents and  with  minor  changes  was  approved.  It  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  work  being  done  by  each  teacher,  exclusive 
of  teachers  of  physical  training,  miHtary  drill  and  music,  in  the 
fifteen  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  and  of  the  size  of  the  classes 
in  those  schools.  The  report  also  gave  some  consideration  to 
the  disposition  of  the  teacher's  time  over  and  above  that 
devoted  to  teaching. 

In  making  the  study,  the  department  was  given  much 
assistance  by  a  committee  of  head  masters,  consisting  of  ^Messrs. 
George  W.  Evans  of  the  Charlestown  High  School,  ]Myron  W. 
Richardson  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  and  WilHam  B.  Snow 
of  the  English  High  School. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  study  the  department  undertook 
to  establish  quantitative  standards  in  terms  of  pupil  hours  of 
instruction  which  should  indicate  the  amount  of  teaching 
which  teachers  should  do.  The  city  pays  the  teacher  a  salary 
for  instructing  pupils.  Therefore,  the  only  fair  quantitative 
measure  of  the  service  rendered  by  teachers  must  be  based  on 
(a)  the  nimiber  of  periods  of  teaching  done,  and  (6)  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  taught  each  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  number  of  pupil 
hours  of  instruction  now  being  taught  by  teachers  in  the  Boston 
secondary  schools,  the  following  standards  were  established: 

(A.)  792  pupil  hours  for  men  teaching  academic  subjects, 
based  on  24  periods  of  teaching  per  week  with  an  average  of 
33  pupils  in  the  class. 
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{B.)  726  pupil  hours  for  women  teaching  academic  sub- 
jects, based  on  22  periods  of  teaching  per  week  with  33  pupils 
in  the  class. 

(C.)  720  pupil  hours  for  men  or  women  teaching  shop 
work,  sewing  or  cooking,  based  on  40  periods  of  teaching  per 
week  with  18  pupils  in  the  class. 

A  deduction  from  the  academic  standards  was  made  for 
teachers  of  laboratory  science,  who  must  necessarily  handle 
somewhat  smaller  classes  than  other  teachers. 

These  standards  were  recognized  as  sufficiently  high  and 
were  found  to  represent  fairly  accurately  the  practice  in  the 
schools  at  the  time  of  making  the  study.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  even  though  these  standards  are  based 
approximately  on  the  organization  of  the  secondary  schools 
as  they  existed  at  that  time,  they  would  naturally  be  considered 
as  subject  to  future  modification  in  so  far  as  the  size  of  classes 
in  the  present  organization  may  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily 
large.  Any  attempt  to  determine  future  practice  on  the  basis 
of  present  conditions  must  make  due  allowance  for  those  feat- 
ures which  present  conditions  make  imperative. 

When  these  standards  had  been  provisionally  determined 
they  were  presented  to  the  head  masters'  association  and 
approved  as  presented.  With  sHght  modifications,  they  were 
also  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

The  work  of  each  of  the  561  teachers  in  the  Boston  secondary 
schools  was  then  measured  by  these  established  standards, 
not  so  much  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
of  these  schools  as  it  then  existed ,  as  to  find  out  in  what  respects 
the  organization  could  be  improved  in  the  following  year. 

The  investigation  showed  that,  with  several  exceptions, 
teachers  were  carrying  the  standard  number  of  periods  of 
teaching  per  week,  and  that  little  economy  could  be  prac- 
tised through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  teaching  which  high 
school  teachers  were  then  doing.  While  the  number  of  periods 
of  teaching  carried  by  each  teacher  was,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficient  to  reach  the  established  standards  in  this  respect 
there  were  so  many  small  classes  in  many  schools  that  the 
number  of  pupil  hours  per  week  taught  by  each  teacher  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  standard  in  the  latter  respect.  The 
investigation  showed  that  4.5  per  cent  of  the  teaching  time  of 
the  561  teachers  was  devoted  to  classes  of  less  than  15  pupils. 
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i.  e.,  the  equivalent  of  the  whole  time  of  25  teachers  in  the 
Boston  high  and  Latin  schools  was  devoted  to  these  small 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
brought  out  by  the  report  was  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
teaching  time  in  high  schools  was  being  devoted  to  classes  with 
from  36  to  40  pupils,  and  that  over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  teach- 
ing time  was  being  devoted  to  classes  of  more  than  40  pupils. 
These  latter  facts  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  efforts  of 
head  masters  to  take  care  of  the  extraordinary  enrolment  in 
their  several  schools,  without  unduly  increasing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  high  school  instruction. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  relating  to  teaching 
periods  and  size  of  classes  were  put  into  effect  at  the  meeting 
of  the  School  Committee  on  June  19,  1916,  through  orders 
offered  by  the  superintendent,  which  make  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  That  heads  of  departments  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools 
without  necessary  supervisory  duties  be  restored  to  their 
former  ranks  not  later  than  November  1,  1916;  that  in  the 
future,  heads  of  departments  be  appointed  only  with  the 
duties  of  curriculum  head,  or  other  well  defined  supervisory 
duties  of  a  similar  nature,  involving  the  supervising  of  at  least 
two  thousand  (2,000)  pupil  hours;  and  that  the  superintendent 
is  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the  Board  not  later  than 
October  31,  1916,  the  names  of  heads  of  departments  to  be  so 
restored  in  rank  and  the  respective  ranks  to  which  they  should 
be  restored. 

2.  That  the  Latin  and  day  high  schools  be  so  organized  in 
September,  1916,  that  they  shall  approximate  the  following 
standards  of  organization: 

(a.)  792  or  726  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  teacher  in 
academic  work,  based  on  24  or  22  periods  of  teaching  per 
week,  with  33  pupils  in  each  class. 

(b.)  720  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  teacher  in  shop  work, 
sewing  or  cooking,  based  on  30  periods  of  teaching  per  week, 
with  24  pupils  in  each  class. 

3.  That  head  masters  of  Latin  and  day  high  schools  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  superintendent,  on  or  before  Octol^er  7, 
1916,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  showing  the  number 
of  periods  of  teaching  per  week  for  each  teacher,  the  size  of 
each  class,  the  number  of  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
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for  each  teacher,  and  the  other  assignment  of  work  to  each 
teacher,  said  report  to  show  conditions  in  these  respects  as 
they  exist  on  the  last  school  day  in  September. 
.  4.  That  all  classes  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  except 
classes  in  hj^giene,  physical  training  and  choral  practice,  hav- 
ing more  than  forty-five  (45)  pupils,  be  organized  during  the 
school  year  1916-17  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent; and  that  no  class  with  fewer  than  fifteen  (15)  pupils 
be  organized  without  the  approval  in  advance  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

5.  Authorizing  the  superintendent,  beginning  in  September, 
1916,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  to  transfer  pupils  who  do 
not  profit  by  high  school  instruction  to  an  elementarj^  school 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  to  the  elementary  school 
from  which  they  entered  high  school,  to  a  prevocational  class 
or  to  a  disciplinary  school  or  other  class  centrally  located  in 
which  such  pupils  may  be  segregated. 

6.  Authorizing  the  superintendent  during  the  school  year 
1916-17  to  organize  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Course 
in  the  East  Boston,  Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park  high  schools, 
and  the  sewing,  cookery  and  manual  training  courses  in  any 
day  high  school  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-period  day;  and  to 
organize  other  courses  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools  on  the 
basis  of  a  seven-period  day. 

7.  Authorizing  the  superintendent  to  establish  a  two-shift 
or  double  session,  beginning  not  earlier  that  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  closing  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  any  Latin  or  day 
high  school  in  which  circumstances  may  warrant  during  the 
school  year  1916-17. 

Following  order  No.  3  above,  suitable  blanks  were  prepared 
on  which  to  gather  information  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  several  secondary  schools. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
data  gathered  for  the  school  year  1915-16  and  that  gathered 
in  1916-17  as  a  result  of  the  above  orders. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  DEVOTED  TO  CLASSES  OF  SIZES 

INDICATED. 
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For  the  City,  1916-11 


Number  teaching  periods . 
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The  above  table  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1916-17  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1915-16.  The  number  of  teachers  devoting  their  time  to 
classes  with  less  than  15  pupils  has  been  decreased  from  25 
to  13;  the  number  of  teachers  instructing  classes  with  from 
15  to  20  pupils  has  decreased  from  45  to  44;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  teaching  classes  with  from  21  to  25  pupils  has  decreased 
from  91  to  88.  Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  teachers  instructing  classes  with  over  40  pupils  has  been 
reduced  from  64  to  53. 

Anyone  familiar  with  high  school  conditions  and  needs  will 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  classes  of  40  or  more  represent  a 
condition  in  the  high  schools  which  should  be  remedied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  through  larger  appropriations  for 
additional  accommodations  and  for  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional teachers.  In  a  measm'e  the  high  schools  have  been 
favored  with  temporary  relief  during  the  current  school  year 
through  the  unexpected  and  abnormal  falhng  off  in  the  number 
of  new  pupils  admitted.  Whereas  an  increased  membership  in 
high  schools  approximating  one  thousand  was  expected,  the 
number  of  pupils  registering  in  October,  1916,  was  actually  only 
33  more  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 
The  effect  of  the  war  and  business  conditions  is  such  that  another 
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year  the  high  schools  will  not  even  hold  their  own,  and  a  material 
reduction  in  membership  may  be  expected.  When  normal 
conditions  return,  however,  the  problem  of  additional  accommo- 
dations must  be  faced.  The  effectiveness  of  high  school  work 
cannot  long  be  maintained  when  37  per  cent  of  the  work  is 
being  done  in  the  excessively  large  classes  of  36  to  over  40. 

The  above  represents  a  plan  and  a  beginning  looking  toward 
a  standardization  of  the  work  of  teachers.  The  head  masters 
of  high  schools  have  uniformly  cooperated  and  another  year 
will  make  a  still  better  showing.  With  the  elective  system 
reconstructed  and  limited  it  will  be  possible  to  govern  the  size 
of  classes  much  more  effectively.  The  result  is  in  fact  better 
than  shown  by  the  figures,  for  many  of  the  very  small  classes, 
which  it  seemed  necessary  to  continue  in  good  faith  with  the 
students,  have  been  carried  by  teachers  in  extra  periods  bej'ond 
their  regular  allotment  of  teaching  hours. 

B. —  Lengthening  of  School  Day. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1916  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  was  placed  upon  an  eight-period  day  basis,  with  sessions 
beginning  at  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  and  extending  until  3.10  o'clock 
p.  m.  Hitherto  the  upper-class  pupils  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  had  attended  during  eight  periods  each  day,  but 
the  entire  school  has  this  year  been  placed  upon  a  schedule 
beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  extending  until  3.40  o'clock 
p.  m.  Eight-period  daj^s  were  also  inaugurated  in  the 
cooperative  industrial  courses  of  the  East  Boston,  Dorchester 
and  Hyde  Park  high  schools,  and  the  cookery,  sewing  and 
manual  training  courses  in  the  general  high  schools.  Other 
courses  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  except  those  operating 
under  a  two-shift  or  double  session  plan,  were  placed  upon  a 
seven-period  basis. 

In  the  general  high  schools  the  last  period  is  usually  devoted 
to  assisting  backward  pupils,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  reach 
individual  needs,  and  prevent  pupils  from  falling  hopelessly 
behind. 

In  other  high  schools  the  regular  program  is  distributed  over 
the  entire  time. 

C. —  Two-Shift  or  Double  Program. 
The  lack  of  adequate  accommodations  prompted  the  School 
Committee  to  authorize  the  superintendent  to  establish  a  two- 
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shift  or  double  program,  beginning  not  earlier  than  8  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  closing  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  any  Latin  or  day 
high  school  in  which  circumstances  might  warrant.  Acting 
under  the  authority  given  by  this  order,  the  two-shift  program 
was  put  into  operation,  in  October,  in  the  Dorchester  High 
School,  the  English  High  School  and  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School.  The  adoption  of  the  double-shift  program  for  the 
Dorchester  High  School  made  it  possible  for  us  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  Sarah  J.  Baker  elementary  school  as  a  colony  of 
the  Dorchester  High  School.  The  distance  of  the  Sarah  J. 
Baker  School  from  the  main  building  of  the  Dorchester  High 
School  resulted  during  the  school  year  1915-16  in  a  great  deal 
of  friction  and  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents.  Elimination  of  this  disagreeable  feature 
has  justified  the  establishment  of  the  two-shift  plan  in  that 
school,  although  as  soon  as  accommodations  will  permit,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  school  return  to  the  same  basis  of  sessions  as 
that  of  the  ordmary  high  school.  During  the  current  school  year 
all  first-year  pupils  are  required  to  report  at  12.30  and  are  dis- 
missed at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment during  the  short  winter  days,  and  at  no  time  during  the  year 
do  the  pupils  get  as  much  from  their  work  as  under  the  former 
arrangement  whereby  they  attended  from  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  extremely  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Enghsh  High 
School  forced  the  segregation  of  first  year  college  and  technical 
pupils  and  about  400  second-year  pupils  in  the  Patrick  A.  Collins 
Annex,  which  they  are  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  until 
12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  In  the  same  annex  the  time  from  12.30 
to  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  is  occupied  by  the  first-year  commercial 
pupils.  About  200  of  the  second-year  pupils  and  the  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils  fill  the  main  building  of  the  school  to  its 
capacity.  This  arrangement  is  only  to  meet  an  emergency  and 
will  not  be  necessary  in  September,  1917. 

A  program  was  approved  for  the  South  Boston  High  School 
but  the  unexpected  large  falling  off  in  membership  has  made  it 
possible  to  effect  a  considerable  modification  in  the  original 
plan  so  that  fewer  pupils  than  anticipated  are  being  incon- 
venienced by  the  double  session. 

The  West  Roxbury  High  School  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups  of  approximately  300  each ;  the  first  group  made  up  of  all 
the  first  and  second  year  boys,  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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to  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.;  the  second  group  made  up  of  all  the  first- 
year  girls  and  second-year  commercial  girls,  attending  from  12.30 
o'clock  to  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.;  the  third  group  made  up  of  third 
and  fourth  year  pupils,  attending  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  head  master  reports  that  the  arrangement  is  very  unsatis- 
factory on  the  general  ground  equally  applicable  to  each  of  the 
high  schools  operating  double  sessions,  namely,  that  pupils 
attending  during  the  restricted  sessions,  which  have  been  cut 
sixty  to  ninety  minutes  below  the  normal  high  school  day,  are 
falling  below  the  customary  standard  in  their  work. 

The  two-shift  or  double  session  plan  has  been  tried  because  of 
lack  of  high  school  accommodations  due  to  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  attendance  of  1,000  to  1,500  pupils  a  year.  We  are 
this  year  caring  for  nearly  18,000  pupils  in  accommodations 
designed  for  less  than  14,000.  With  the  development  of  the 
"intermediate  plan"  by  which  pupils  will  be  cared  for  in  many 
elementary  districts  through  their  ninth  year  (first  high  school 
year)  such  relief  will  be  given  that  it  is  unwise  to  undertake  at 
this  time  to  provide  additional  high  school  accommodations 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Latin  School  and  the  West 
Roxbury  High  School.  The  English  High  School  and  the  Public 
Latin  School  occupy  the  same  building.  In  addition,  the 
English  High  has  an  excess  of  one  thousand  pupils  housed  more 
than  a  mile  away.  The  English  High  School  has  sufficient 
membership  to  fill  the  entire  building.  The  Public  Latin  School 
should  have  a  home  of  its  own.  The  school  numbers  about  one 
thousand  students,  but  the  new  building  should  provide  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred.  The  West  Roxbury  High  School 
should  be  provided  with  an  annex  or  additional  wing.  A  part 
of  the  present  building  is  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the 
accommodations  are  quite  insufficient.  The  school  now  runs 
on  three  shifts  or  groups  of  pupils  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
intermediate  schools  in  the  neighborhood  giving  the  necessarj- 
relief. 

D. —  General  High  School  Curricula. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  elective  studies  not  defi- 
nitely grouped  with  required  subjects  or  other  electives  in 
general  high  schools  is  one  cause  of  the  excessive  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  in 
recent  years  to  question  the  educational  value  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  studies  permitted  to  high  school  pupils. 
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The  curricula  of  these  high  schools  have  been  greatly  enriched 
in  recent  years  by  the  addition  of  one  subject  after  another. 
Courses  in  practical  and  mechanical  arts,  salesmanship,  secre- 
tarial, accounting,  merchandising,  vocational  art  and  other 
subjects  have  been  added  as  electives  with  regard  only  for 
the  individual  value  of  each,  and  without  reference  to  the 
most  profitable  grouping  of  these  and  the  already  existing 
studies. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation,  a  committee  of 
head  masters  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  head  masters' 
association  on  October  17,  1916,  to  consider  the  revision  of 
courses  of  study  for  general  high  schools.  This  committee  is 
known  as  the  Committee  on  High  School  Curricula  and  has  set 
earnestly  at  work  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  the  various  courses 
offered  high  school  pupils  may  be  grouped  into  desirable  cur- 
ricula. This  committee  will  report  in  season  to  place  the  work 
of  the  general  high  schools  on  the  curricula  basis,  beginning  in 
September,  1917. 

The  committee  is  meeting  weekly  and  consulting  freely  with 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  assistant  superintendents 
and  the  superintendent.  Its  discussions  have  already  developed 
the  unanimous  consensus  of  the  members  that  the  definite  aims 
of  secondary  school  work  can  be  best  obtained  by  certain  defi- 
nitely organized  groups  or  courses  of  studies;  consequently, 
that  the  high  school  should  offer  such  courses  or  curricula,  and 
not  an  unregulated  number  of  dissociated  subjects;  that  these 
curricula  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  special  schools  which 
attempt  special  aims  and  should  lead  to  specific  achievements. 
The  uncertainty  regarding  the  probable  future  status  of  the 
intermediate  schools  has  presented  a  difficulty  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
four-year  high  school  will  continue  as  such  for  some  time,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  a  four-year  course.  Adjustments  that 
may  be  required  by  the  transfer  of  the  ninth  grade  to  inter- 
mediate schools  will  be  made  as  they  become  necessary. 

In  its  work  of  revision  of  the  high  school  courses  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  committee  to  recommend  consistent  courses  or 
curricula  organized  for  certain  definite  aims,  but  leaving  the 
opportunity  for  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  definite 
choice  of  occupation  to  determine  their  electives  after  experience 
with  high  school  work.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  first-year  courses  in  the  different  curricula  -similar  to 
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each  other.  The  step  that  has  been  taken  should  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  successful  development  of  the  gen- 
eral high  school  along  specialized  lines. 

The  Committee  on  Curricula  comprises  Head  Master  James 
E.  Thomas,  Dorchester  High  School,  Chairman;  Head  Master 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Secretary; 
Head  Master  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School;  Head 
Master  John  F.  Eliot,  East  Boston  High  School;  Head  Master 
Myron  W.  Richardson,  Girls'  High  School. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  reorganization  of  the  high  schools 
includes:  the  standardization  of  the  teaching  period,  the  elimi- 
nation of  small  classes,  the  reduction  in  size  of  large  classes, 
the  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  the  reduction  of  heads  of 
departments  to  a  functional  basis,  and  the  arrangement  of 
studies  in  groups  or  curricula  leadmg  to  definite  ends.  The 
latter  carries  with  it  the  development  of  vocational  counsel  and 
guidance  in  each  school.  The  department  of  vocational  guid- 
ance is  providing  two  trained  assistants  who  work  exclusively 
with  the  high  schools. 

With  the  above  changes  and  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate system  as  described  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  report, 
the  high  schools  will  be  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  the  over- 
pressure will  be  relieved  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  fulfill  their 
mission  more  effectively  than  they  ever  have  done. 
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CHAPTER    IV.— DEVEL0P3IENT  OF   INTER- 
MEDIATE CLASSES. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  intermediate  classes  in  Boston 
covers  their  (a)  Origin,  (6)  Organization,  Administration  and 
Supervision,  (c)  Present  Status,  (d)  Teachers,  (e)  Courses  of 
Study,  and  (/)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

A. —  Origin. 

Every  development  in  school  administration  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  school  system  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  agitation. 
The  profession  must  be  conscious  of  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
which  needs  impro\dng  and  must  be  convinced  that  the  proposed 
reorganization  will  bring  about  the  desired  improvement.  In 
addition,  the  lay  public  must  be  educated  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 
Many  educational  schemes  never  proceed  beyond  the  stage  of 
professional  and  public  agitation. 

Following  the  agitation  comes  the  period  of  trial  and  experi- 
mentation, in  which  any  project  is  subjected  to  close  scrutin3^ 
Rare  indeed  is  it  that  both  the  profession  and  the  public  do  not 
produce  severe  and  frequently  unjust  critics.  The  professional 
and  laj"  criticisms  of  proposed  changes  usually  prevent  any 
modifications  which  do  not  promise  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success.  Conservative  progress  is  the  price  paid  for  demo- 
cratic control  of  education. 

Boston  has  passed  through  its  period  of  agitation  of  the 
intermediate  school  project  and  is  well  along  in  its  stage  of 
experimentation.  This  subject  was  assigned  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  for  his  especial  con- 
sideration and  the  systematic  agitation  began  January  14, 
1913,  when  he  first  discussed  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
principals'  association.  A  little  later  a  conference  on  the  same 
topic  was  held  with  the  School  Committee.  From  that  time 
on,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  before  home  and  school 
associations,  teachers'  associations,  principals'  associations,  the 
board  of  superintendents,  and  the  School  Committee. 
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The  agitation  in  favor  of  a  reorganization  of  the  pubhc 
school  system  through  the  introckiction  of  the  intermediate 
school  was  based  on  conditions  in  the  public  school  system  which 
were  in  need  of  improvement.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  are  too  elaborate; 
that  the  instruction  is  bookish;  that  quality  of  achievement  is 
sacrificed  to  quantity;  that  eight  years  is  too  long  for  instruc- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  so-called  "fundamentals";  that 
our  present  divisions  of  the  school  system  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  artificial,  accidental,  illogical  and  inde- 
fensible; that  transition  from  elementarj^  to  high  school  is  too 
sudden  and  abrupt;  that  mortahty  among  first-year  high 
school  pupils  is  appalling;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  mortality 
and  ^vl•eckage  among  first-year  high  school  pupils  is  an  impass- 
able void  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school. 

Those  who  favored  a  reorganization  also  indicated  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  present  system.  It  was  urged 
that  we  should  eliminate  nonessentials  and  simplify  the 
course  of  study;  motivate  the  instruction  and  relate  it  to 
industrial  and  social  life;  differentiate  work  for  pupils  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade ;  bridge  the  gap  between  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school;  remove  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
between  these  two  divisions  of  our  school  system;  introduce 
into  the  grades  some  subjects  of  the  high  school  grades  and 
reserve  for  the  high  school  some  of  the  more  difficult  subjects 
now  found  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  correlate  the  work  in 
all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  twelve  years. 

Many  advantages  were  suggested  for  the  proposed  system 
of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  advantage  educationally  would  be  in  the  atmos- 
phere created  by  such  a  school;  that  a  longer  period  would  be 
provided  within  which  pupils  might  "find  themselves";  that 
a  ninth  year  in  intermediate  school  would  provide  better 
education  for  those  unemployed  boys  and  girls  who  now  by 
law  must  attend  the  regular  high  schools;  that  several  courses 
of  study  should  be  offered  with  various  options,  which  should 
be  flexibly  administered,  so  that  a  pupil  might  transfer  easily 
from  one  to  another;  that  the  reconstruction  of  courses  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  reorganization  will  shorten  by 
a  full  year  the  time  necessary  for  many  pupils  to  complete  the 
course;  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  ninth  year  will  be 
much  less  under  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  than  it  is 
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at  present;  and,  finally,  that  relief  will  be  afforded  our  over- 
crowded high  schools  by  retaining  the  ninth-year  pupils  in 
intermediate  schools. 

As  a  result  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  intermediate  school, 
the  first  official  action  was  taken  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents at  its  meeting  on  May  2,  1913,  when,  on  motion  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  it  was 

Voted,  To  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that  the  superintendent 
of  schools  be  authorized,  in  such  districts  as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify 
the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language 
for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school. 

The  passage  of  the  above  motion  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents was  followed  at  once  by  action  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  on  May  5,  1913,  when  the  following 
order  was  offered  by  the  superintendent : 

Ordered,  That  the  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized,  in  such  districts 
as  he  may  designate,  so  to  modify  the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruc- 
tion in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school. 

The  above  order  was  laid  over  and  w^as  finally  approved  by 
the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  9,  1913. 

Pursuant  to  this  order,  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke 
reported  to  the  board  of  superintendents  on  December  12, 
1913,  that  intermediate  classes  in  foreign  languages  for  pupils 
who  were  preparing  for  high  school  had  been  organized  in  four 
elementary  districts  as  follows: 


French. 

German. 

Classes  in  Grade 

Classes  in  Grade 

VII. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

Mary  Hemenway 

Chapman 

1 

Edward  Everett 

1 

Six  additional  districts  provided  similar  work  in  1914. 
During  1915  ten  other  districts  were  added,  making  twenty 
districts  in  all. 
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The  School  Committee  promoted  the  success  of  foreign 
language  instruction  by  authorizing  the  superintendent,  at 
its  meeting  on  October  5,  1914,  to  assign  an  additional  special 
assistant  to  elementary  districts  in  which  intermediate  classes 
had  been  organized.  This  authorization  has  continued  to 
date,  and  these  districts  are  thereby  provided  with  an  addi- 
tional teacher,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  who  renders 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  intermediate  classes. 

By  virtue  of  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by  the 
School  Committee  at  its  meeting  May  5,  1913,  the  superin- 
tendent from  time  to  time  authorized  the  estabUshment  of 
intermediate  classes  in  modern  foreign  languages  in  twenty  or 
more  districts.  At  its  meeting  on  June  5,  1916,  the  School 
Committee  called  a  halt  in  the  extension  of  these  classes  by 
limiting  such  classes  to  the  twenty-three  following-named  dis- 
tricts during  the  school  year  1916-17: 

Abraham  Lincoln.  John  Winthrop. 

Blackinton.  Lewis. 

Chapman.  Lowell. 

Dearborn.  Mary  Hemenway. 

Dillaway.  Norcross. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 

Edward  Everett.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Eliot.  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Emerson.  Roger  Wolcott. 

George  Putnam.  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Hancock.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 

B.— Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision, 
From  the  beginning  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
intermediate  classes  has  been  mider  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Burke  through  the  assignment  to  him  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  special  subject,  "Problems  general  to 
high  schools  and  to  intermediate  schools." 

The  initial  organization  of  intermediate  classes  consisted 
largely  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  language  instruction. 
No  other  courses  of  study  were  ready  for  use  until  sometime 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  1916.  While 
some  schools  had  modified  their  courses  of  study  in  other 
subjects  somewhat  by  that  time,  nevertheless,  by  far  the 
greatest  change  which  had  taken  place  in  our  school  system 
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looking  toward  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  was 
the  opportunity  offered  pupils  in  selected  districts  to  study  a 
modern  foreign  language.  To  date,  the  changes  in  the  other 
subjects  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  establishment  of  classes  in  modern  foreign  language 
has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  principals.  No  masters 
have  been  required  or  even  urged  to  organize  such  classes. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  foreign  language  to  be  offered 
in  a  given  district  has  been  determined  largely  by  the  presence 
in  the  district  of  someone  quahfied  to  teach  it.  In  no  elemen- 
tary district  is  more  than  one  foreign  language  offered. 

In  all  districts  the  taking  of  a  modern  foreign  language  has 
been  optional  with  the  pupils.  It  has  been  expected  that  those 
who  are  going  on  to  high  school  are  the  ones  to  whom  this 
instruction  will  make  the  most  appeal,  and  for  whom  such 
work  will  be  most  profitable.  As  will  be  shown  later,  only 
about  one  half  of  the  pupils  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  in  dis- 
tricts where  a  foreign  language  is  offered  have  pursued  such 
instruction. 

Time  for  a  foreign  language  has  been  found  bj'  eliminating 
much  of  technical  Enghsh  grammar,  and  by  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  English,  geography  and  arithmetic. 
In  most  schools  pupils  who  have  not  maintained  a  compara- 
tively high  standing  in  all  of  their  work,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lish, have  been  discouraged  from  undertaking  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  modifications  in 
the  instruction  offered  have  been  largely  in  the  interest  of 
those  pupils  who  are  going  on  into  high  school  and  probably  to 
college.  The  whole  field  of  vocational  education,  both  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  in  intermediate  schools  remains  to  be 
developed.  The  prevocational  work  already  organized  opens 
the  way  for  this. 

From  the  beginning  it  Avas  planned  that  pupils  pursuing 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  in  intermediate  classes 
should  receive  credit  for  such  instruction  toward  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  amount  of  credit  which  they  shall  receive  is 
determined  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

At  its  meeting  on  June  7,  1915,  the  board  of  superintendents 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that  "pupils 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  in  a  Boston  elementary  day  school  shall  be  credited 
five   points   therefor   toward   a    high   school   diploma   on   the 
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recommendation  of  the  board  of  superintendents."  At  the  end 
of  each  school  year  the  principal  certifies  to  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents a  list  of  pupils  who  have  satisfied  this  requirement. 
The  secretarj^  of  the  board  of  superintendents  in  turn  informs 
the  head  masters  of  those  high  schools  which  the  pupils  con- 
cerned are  to  attend  of  the  amount  of  credit  to  which  each  pupil 
is  entitled.  By  this  plan  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
credit  is  removed  entirely  from  the  school  in  which  the  pupil 
took  his  work  and  from  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  go. 

One  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate classes  in  Boston  has  been  the  "intermediate  councils." 
These  councils  have  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study,  with  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects,  and 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  aims,  scope  and  requirements 
of  the  prescribed  courses. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion into  the  elementary  schools  a  council  of  eight  members 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  several  heads  of  department  of 
modern  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools.  This  original 
committee  of  eight  recognized  at  once  the  inter-relation  of  the 
work  in  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high 
school.  Actuated  by  a  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
original  council  of  eight  members  invited  to  their  conferences 
the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  grades.  The 
first  work  of  this  united  council  was  the  preparation  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  French  and  German,  which  have  been 
published  as  School  Document  No.  13,  1915. 

Not  only  has  this  council  prepared  the  course  of  study,  but 
its  members  have  inspected  thorough^  the  modern  language 
work  in  the  elementary  grades.  This  council  has  inspected  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  their  recommendation  that  the  board  of  superintendents 
fixed  the  amount  of  credit  to  which  pupils  should  be  entitled 
on  the  completion  of  the  two  years  of  work  in  modern  foreign 
languages  in  the  elementary  schools. 

A  council  on  English  was  selected  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
made  up  of  seven  high  school  heads  of  department  and  six 
teachers  of  English  in  intermediate  classes.  The  council  under- 
took to  unify  the  work  in  English  in  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
the  elementary  school  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school, 
in  order  that  the  work  might  be  sequential,  uninterrupted,  and 
free  from  repetition.     A  course  of  study  prepared  l)y  the  English 
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council  was  printed  as  School  Document  Xo.  9,  1916.  Follow- 
ing the  preparation  of  this  coui'se  of  study  the  council  held 
approximately  two  meetings  per  month  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  significance  of  the  course  of  study  and  indicating 
the  educational  ends  to  be  achieved  through  its  use. 

Similar  councils  have  been  organized  for  mathematics  and 
science.  The  mathematics  council  has  already'  presented  its 
course  of  study,  and  the  science  council  is  expected  to  do  so  at 
an  early  date.  The  following  tabulation  will  show  the  sources 
from  which  teachers  were  drawn  to  constitute  the  various 
councils. 


Council. 


Number 

ffigh 

School 

Teachers. 


Number 

Intermediate 

School 

Teachers. 


Total 
Number  on 
Committee. 


Modern  language  * 

English. 

Mathematics 

Science 


*  This  coimcil  prepared  the  course  of  study  in  French  and  German  and  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  ItaUan  prepared  by  Paul  V.  Donovan,  master  of  the  Blackinton  School, 
and  the  course  of  study  in  Spanish  prepared  by  Marie  A.  Solano,  head  of  the  department  of 
Spanish  in  the  South  Boston  High  School. 

t  Includes  the  head  of  department  of  mathematics  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

i  Includes  the  teacher  of  science  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Councils  for  history,  geogi'aphy,  commercial  subjects,  Latin 
and  prevocational  work  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  also  to  be 
organized. 

Intermediate  classes  wdll  undoubtedly  develop  into  inter- 
mediate schools  of  three  grades  —  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  — 
in  some  districts  at  an  early  date.  Boston  plans  for  the 
present  to  develop  these  intermediate  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  masters  of  elementary  districts.  Elementary 
masters  are  to  be  the  executive  heads  of  these  schools.  Inas- 
much -as  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  is  of  mutual  concern  to  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  the  intermediate  council,  consisting  of  high 
school  and  intermediate  school  teachers,  has  been  formed  to 
keep  in  close  touch  ^dth  the  work  of  the  intermediate  school, 
in  order  that  the  pupil's  education  begun  in  any  given  subject 
may  be  a  continuous  development,  unbroken  by  any  sudden 
change  from  one  type  of  school  to  another.  It  is  contemplated 
that  a  representative  of  each  council  -unll  visit  the  instruction 
in  the  intermediate  school  and  submit  a  report  to  the  council 
for   the   council's   approval.     On   the   basis   of   the    council's 
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action  the  board  of  superintendents  will  give  or  withhold  credit 
in  the  high  school  for  work  done  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  this  section  with  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  inter- 
mediate schools  formulated  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
to  be  found  on  pages  33  and  34  of  School  Document  No.  5,  1916. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  of  the  opinion: 

1.  That  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school  classes,  as  outlined  in  the  aforementioned  report,*  are 
fundamentally  and  educationally  sound. 

2.  That  the  experiment  as  conducted  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  several  element arj-  school  districts  in  Boston  has  proven  practicable 
and  successful,  and  warrants  extension  to  include  the  ninth  grade  as  well. 

3.  That  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
classes,  the  segregation  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  as  a  distinct  unit,  in  a  separate  building,  is  desirable. 

4.  That  at  present  it  is  advisable  to  retain  this  intermediate  unit  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  elementary  school  to 
which  it  may  be  attached. 

5.  That  so  long  as  this  administrative  relationship  of  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  is  maiatained,  unquestionably  a  financial  saving  will 
be  effected. 

6.  That  principals  and  teachers  both  of  elementary  and  of  high  schools 
should  view  intermediate  schools  as  of  mutual  educational  interest,  and 
should  volunteer  heartiest  professional  cooperation. 

7.  That  an  ideal  organization  for  a  junior  high  school  would  seem  to  call 
for  an  independent  administration  of  its  own,  differing  from  elementary  and 
high,  but  embodj'ing  the  best  features  of  both.  The  board  of  superin- 
tendents desires  to  reserve  its  final  opinion  concerning  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion, however,  until  that  proposed  in  recommendation  No.  4  above  has 
been  given  a  satisfactory  trial. 

8.  That  as  new  buildings  are  erected  in  districts  having  intermediate 
classes,  provision  be  made  either  in  the  parent  building  or  in  the  new  one 
for  the  segregation  of  the  pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
the  ninth  grade  jjupils  to  pursue  first-year  high  school  work. 

9.  That  pending  the  time  when  such  buildings  may  be  completed,  the 
experiment  be  tried  of  withholding  some  ninth  grade  classes  in  a  few 
elementary  districts  where  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  giving  pupils 
instruction  comparable  with  that  of  the  fii-st  year  classes  in  the  high  school. 

C—  Present  Status. 

No  phase  of  the  discussion  of  intermediate  classes  in  Boston 

better  illustrates  the  experimental  stage  in  which  such  classes 

are  to  be  found  than  a  description  of  their  present  status. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  23  of  the  68  elementary 

*  In  substance  a  report  similar  to  the  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  on  the 
intermediate  schools,  Appendix  B  of  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  1915. 
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districts  have  introduced  intermediate  school  work  into 
Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  Since  the  Blackinton  School  was 
merged  with  the  John  Cheverus  District,  instruction  in  Spanish 
has  been  dropped  from  the  Blackinton  School.  The  Itahan 
classes  in  the  Eliot  School  were  dropped  because  a  suitable 
teacher  could  not  be  fovmd.  Thus  far  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language. 
Gradually,  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  science,  history, 
geography,  commercial  subjects,  manual  arts  for  boys,  and 
household  arts  for  girls  are  being  worked  out.  In  some 
schools  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language  represents 
all  that  has  been  done.  In  other  schools  modifications  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  language,  mathematics,  English  and  history 
have  been  made. 

The  following  tabulation  was  made  from  answers  to  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  by  the  department  of  educational  investiga- 
tion and  measurement,  and  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
modifications  which  have  been  made  by  December  31,  1916,  in 
the  various  subjects  of  study  in  the  twenty-three  districts 
indicated. 

TABLE   SHOWING    MODIFICATIONS   IN   SUBJECTS    INDICATED. 


Elembnt.vry  Districts. 


Language. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


English. 


others. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Chapman 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Edmund  P.  Tileston.  .  . 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson 

George  Putnam 

Hancock 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  Cheverus 

John  Winthrop 

Lewis 

Lowell 

Mary  Hemenway 

Norcross 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Wolcott 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 


French. 

German. 

German. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

None. 

German. 

French. 

Italian. 

French. 

None. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

French. 

German. 

French. 
Spanish. 
French. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Science. 


History. 


'History. 
[Geography. 


The  first  column  gives  a  list  of  schools  having  intermediate 
classes;  the  second  column  indicates  the  language  offered;  in 
the  third  column  "No"  means  that  the  mathematics  course 
for  intermediate  clas.ses  has  not  j'et  been  introduced;  "Yes" 
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means  that  it  has.  The  column  headed  Enghsh  is  to  be 
interpreted  similarly.  In  a  few  schools  some  modifications 
have  been  made  in  the  science,  history  and  geography  com'ses 
as  indicated. 

While  twenty-three  districts  have  introduced  intermediate 
school  work,  nevertheless  not  all  pupils  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  these  schools  are  at  present  participating  in 
such  work.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
taking  intermediate  school  work  and  the  number  not  taking 
such  work  in  Grades  VII.  and  YIII.  in  the  districts  indicated. 


Elementary  Districts. 


Grade  VII. 


Grade  VIII. 


Number 
Pupils 
Taking 
Intermediate 
School 
Work. 


Number     ! 

Pupils 
Not  Taking 
Intermediate 

School 

Work. 


Nimiber 
Pupils 
Taking 
Intermediate 
School 
Work. 


Number 

Pupils 
Not  Taking 
Intermediate 

School 

Work. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Chapman 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. . . 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson 

George  Putnam 

Hancock 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

John  Winthrop 

Lewis 

Lowell 

Mary  Hemenway 

Norcross 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Wolcott 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Ulvsses  S.  Grant 


55 

43 

122 

42 

77 

S4 

50 

159 

84 

123 

82 

131 

201 

42 

88 

34 

40 

290 

125 

128 

47 

78 


111 

68 
49 
114 


117 
100 


*  150 

134 

93 


74 
132 
94 

81 


38 

123 

66 

35 


69 
40 

85 
35 
71 
156 


66 
90 
86 
75 
98 
45 
35 
92 
23 
46 


120 
94 
37 

108 


123 
83 

47 
97 


97 
33 

tios 


110 
14 

164 
83 

104 
59 


141 
60 


Totals. 


1,479 


1,323 


■  Includes  32  in  rapid  advancement  class,     t  Includes  30  in  rapid  advancement  class. 
1  Prevocational  class. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  about  58  per  cent  of  the 
seventh  grade  pupils  are  taking  intermediate  school  work  in  the 
schools  which  offer  it,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade 
pupils.  It  is,  of  course,  the  expectation  that  all  pupils  will 
ultimately  participate  in  the  departmental  organization,  and 
that  industrial  courses  and  commercial  courses  will  be  provided, 
particularly  for  those  pupils  who  will  not  enter  high  school. 

D. —  Teachers. 

The  procuring  of  suitable  teachers  is  an  important  adminis- 
trative problem.  Whether  they  should  be  selected  fi'om  the 
high  schools,  or  from  the  elementary  schools,  or  whether  special 
or  additional  preparation  should  be  required  of  them,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  teachers  for  these  schools 
must  be  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  intermediate 
school  and  realize  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  for  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  teaching. 

At  present  the  teachers  of  intermediate  classes  are  being 
selected  from  among  the  teachers  of  upper  grade  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Although  most  of  them  have  qualified 
only  for  elementary  school  teaching  in  Boston,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  had  the  necessary  college  training  and 
teaching  experience  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  qualify 
to  offer  instruction  in  high  schools.  In  general,  they  are  not 
surpassed  in  teaching  ability  by  teachers  offering  instruction  in 
the  high  schools. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  Boston  to  select  only  those 
teachers  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  reorganization 
of  Grades  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.,  and  whose  teaching  ability  is 
such  as  to  promise  reasonable  success  in  these  classes.  A  letter 
from  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  addressed  to  elementarj'' 
school  principals,  will  illustrate  this  point. 

The  board  of  superintendents  is  preparing  to  extend  the  woi'k  in  the 
intermediate  classes  of  the  elementary  grades  by  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  mathematics.  This  course  will  differ  essentially  both  in  content 
and  in  methods  from  the  present  Avork  in  arithmetic,  and  will  include  to 
a  considerable  extent  related  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  this  departure  is  as  vital  as  was  the  selection 
of  teachers  for  the  modern  language  classes.  The  teachers  should  have 
pursued  at  least  elementary  coui'ses  in  algebra  and  geometry;  but  what 
is  infinitely  more  important,  he  or  she  should  be  mentally  receptive  of 
the  most  progressive  thought  upon  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  mathematics 
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in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  who  are 
selected  for  this  work  shall  meet  as  frequently  as  bi-weekly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  council  on  mathematics  for  the  intermediate  grades  for 
the  development  and  integration  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented 
practically  in  the  class  room. 

If  you  yourself  are  in  sympathy  with  the  points  of  view  herein  expressed, 
and  if  you  have  in  your  corps  a  teacher  who  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  will  you  kindly  send  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  me, 
in  order  that  1  may  arrange  for  the  conferences. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  who  begin  this  pioneer  work  shall  give 
instruction  in  mathematics  departmentally  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  gi'ades,  when  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  are  established. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  letter  emphasizes  the  care  with 
which  teachers  have  been  selected.  The  second  part  of  the 
letter  indicates  a  form  of  training  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  departmental  work.  Each 
council  is  made  up  of  the  high  school  heads  of  department  of  a 
given  subject  and  the  teachers  of  that  subject  in  intermediate 
classes.  Together  they  go  over  the  course  of  study,  outlining 
the  details  of  the  work  to  be  covered  and  discussing  the  methods 
by  which  the  best  results  may  be  secured.  These  council 
meetings  constitute  a  fine  means  of  carrjdng  on  what  might  be 
called  "after-training"  of  teachers  for  a  new  line  of  professional 
work.  The  nature  of  the  discussion  is  such  that  teachers  readily 
find  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  in  their 
class  room  work. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  Avhich  is  being  rendered  teachers 
already  in  the  service  to  qualify  for  teaching  intermediate 
classes,  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  for  instructing  prospective  teachers  of  modern  languages 
in  intermediate  schools.  This  instruction  is  provided  for  the 
college  graduate  section  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Admis- 
sion is  contingent  upon  the  pupil's  having  pursued  intensive 
courses  in  foreign  language  instruction  in  college  and  having 
shown  proficiency  in  those  studies.  These  courses  are  offered  in 
the  afternoon  following  the  regular  hours  of  the  Normal  School. 
Teachers  of  these  classes  are  selected  from  the  high  school  staff 
and  are  teachers  who  have  no  superior  in  their  subjects.  With 
the  opportunities  offered  teachers  of  experience  to  qualify  for 
instructing  intermediate  classes,  and  with  the  provision  in 
the  Normal  School  for  training  prospective  teachers,  it  is 
believed  that  an  adequate  corps  of  teachers  may  be  procured. 
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E. —  Courses  of  Study. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  study  which  have 
been  authorized  for  use  in  intermediate  classes  and  published 
by  the  School  Committee: 


Subject. 


School  Document. 


Date  of  Authorization. 


French 

German 

English 

Mathematics 

Italian 

Spanish 


October  18,  1915 

October  18,  1915 

September  25,  1916... 
September  25,  1916... 
September 25,  1916. .  . 
September  25,  1916. .. 


A  science  council  will  have  its  course  of  study  ready  for 
printing  and  distribution  at  an  early  date.  Others  will  follow 
later. 

F. —  Methods  of  Instruction. 
Advocates  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  have 
pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  intermediate  school 
offers  an  opportunity  for  revising  fundamentally  our  courses 
of  study  and  our  methods  of  instruction,  adapting  each  more 
nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
movement  for  the  introduction  of  intermediate  classes  and 
schools  into  the  Boston  school  system  has  been  carried  on  an 
agitation  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
instruction  in  foreign  languages.  This  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  School  Committee  on  November  19,  1914, 
when  Assistant  Superintendent  Bm-ke  discussed  a  report  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  board  of  superintendents  on  this 
subject.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents recommended  and  the  School  Committee  approved  the 
following: 

That  oral  and  aural  instruction  in  foreign  language  be  emphasized. 

That  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  Boston  be  examined  even 
more  rigidly  than  heretofore  in  their  ability  to  speak  correctly  the  modern 
foreign  languages  which  they  aspire  to  teach. 

That  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  be  permitted  to  continue  the  study 
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of  this  language  as  a  part  of  their  Normal  School  course,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  teachers  of  a  foreign  language  in  our  elementary  grades. 

That  the  methods  pursued  with  this  class  of  pupils  shall  be  distinctively 
of  the  conversational  type. 

This  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  is  unique  among  the  subjects  offered  in  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  in  due  time 
quite  as  complete  a  modification  of  methods  of  teaching  may- 
be found  in  the  instruction  offered  in  several  of  the  other 
subjects.  Unless  such  changes  take  place  in  the  methods  of 
instruction,  the  intermediate  school  will  have  missed  one  of 
its  greatest  opportunities. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  in  the  school  year  1917-18  most 
of  the  elementary  districts  will  be  working  on  the  new  plan, 
with  departmental  teaching  of  revised  courses  of  study  in 
all  the  major  subjects,  and  with  teachers  especially  selected 
for  the  different  branches  taking  improvement  courses  and 
conferences  on  their  particular  subject.  In  at  least  seven 
districts  there  will  be  accommodations  for  the  ninth  grade 
and  the  full  three-year  com'se  can  be  offered.  In  the  other  dis- 
tricts giving  the  course  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the 
pupils  will  continue  to  go  to  the  high  schools  for  the  first 
year  of  high  school  work  until  a  local  ninth  grade  can  be 
established. 


The  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  in  all 
districts  and  the  addition  of  the  ninth  grade  have  required 
such  exhaustive  study,  so  much  attention  to  details,  and  so 
many  conferences  with  individual  masters,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  give  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  as 
much  assistance  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  director  of  the 
department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement 
has  also  been  assigned  to  work  in  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion. He  has,  therefore,  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject 
as  one  of  the  major  duties  of  his  work  for  the  3'ear.  This  chapter 
contains  only  a  part  of  the  study  he  has  made,  all  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  issued  in  printed  form  later. 
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CHAPTEE  v.— EEPOKTS  OF  ADVISOEY 
COUNCILS. 


Recognizing  that  a  school  system  can  receive  much  assist- 
ance from  citizens  who  are  interested  in  special  phases  of  school 
activities  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  secure  such  aid, 
through  advisory  committees  on  various  subjects.  The 
State  recognizes  this  and  requires  that  state-aided  schools 
shall  have,  attached  to  them,  standing  committees  of  citizens. 
These  committees  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
developing  the  trade  schools,  the  continuation  school,  the 
extended  use  of  schools,  or  school  centers,  the  cooperative 
courses  and  various  other  enterprises  by  counseling  Avith  the 
head  of  the  department,  securing  data  in  the  light  of  which 
changes  could  be  made  intelligently,  and  in  other  helpful 
ways.  Our  obligation  to  these  committees  is  great.  They  are 
an  ever  present  help  when  needed,  seldom  failing  to  respond, 
and  they  surround  the  activity  with  friends  that  see  it  going 
and  see  it  through. 

Recently  several  advisorj'  committees  have  conducted 
investigations  and  made  formal  reports  directly  to  the  School 
Committee,  notably  the  advisory  committees  on  music,  on 
military  training  and  on  drawing. 

A. —  Music. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  music  was  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  the  last  annual  report.  It  is  continuing  its 
work  and  has  now  issued  pamphlets  containing  songs  and 
instructions  for  the  first  four  grades,  which  have  been  adopted 
as  texts. 

The  new  director  of  music,  Mr.  John  A.  O'Shea,  appointed 
in  June,  1916,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
the  new  course  a  success  and  the  assistants  in  music  have 
cooperated  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The  superin- 
tendent has  made  a  careful  inquiry  of  each  of  the  assistants 
of  music  in  the  primary  schools  and  of  others  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  for  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  school 
course  in  music  the  new  plan  is  succeeding  as  well  as  could  be 
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expected.  Such  favorable  comment  is  heard  as:  Better 
rhythm,  more  tuneful  melodies,  better  tone  quality,  less 
technical  instruction,  fewer  monotones  among  pupils,  better 
attention,  work  of  first  three  grades  much  simpler,  the  repe- 
tition of  songs  from  one  grade  to  the  next  is  admirable. 

On  the  other  hand  one  hears:  Words  of  some  songs  not 
rhythmic,  words  not  adapted  to  children,  absence  of  patriotic 
songs  and  songs  of  nature,  the  study  of  the  scale  is  postponed 
too  long,  technicalities  of  fourth  grade  too  difficult,  sight 
reading  exercises  not  well  arranged,  too  few  songs. 

I  have  quoted  only  the  comment  that  I  believe  is  justi- 
fiable.    The  needs  are: 

1.  A  revision  of  the  course  with  twice  as  many  songs. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  course  through  the  next  four  grades. 

3.  An  intimate  and  sympathetic  relation  between  the 
department  and  the  council  to  the  end  that  the  means  and 
methods  that  are  used  may  be  a  joint  contribution.  This  is 
of  vital  importance. 

The  violin  classes  in  ten  elementary  districts  have  been 
highly  successful  and  the  plan  of  accrediting  outside  courses 
in  music  in  the  high  schools  has  worked  well. 

B. —  Drawing. 

In  the  report  for  1915,  attention  was  called  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  advisory  committee  on  drawing,  which  was  at  the 
time  making  a  survey  of  the  art  work  in  the  elementary  and 
Normal   schools. 

Early  in  March,  1916,  this  committee  submitted  its  report 
to  the  School  Committee. 

Summary  of  Report  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Drawing. 

The  committee  made  many  visits  to  schools,  examined  work  done  by 
pupils  in  different  grades,  talked  with  the  director  and  various  teachers, 
and  studied  the  "Outline  of  Lessons." 

The  committee  finds  that  there  are  seven  assistants  who  act  as  supervisors 
of  drawing,  each  having  so  large  a  group  of  districts  to  look  after  that 
she  can  do  little  else  than  give  general  direction  and  oversight  to  the  grade 
teachers  who  do  the  actual  teaching.  These  supervisors  are  for  the  most 
part  well  trained  and  appear  to  be  doing  conscientious  work  within  the 
limits  assigned  for  them.  If  they  could  do  the  teaching  themselves  and 
could  put  their  individual  initiative  into  their  work  they  could  produce 
remarkable  results,  but,  as  it  is,  the  results  are  unequal  and  frequently 
disappointing. 

The  grade  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  had  little  systematic  instruction 
in  drawing,  and,  having  to  teach  all  subjects,  they  foUow  certain  rules  of 
procedure  which  in  many  instances  they  only  partially  understand,  resulting 
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in  little  development  of  appreciation,  originality  or  power  on  the  part  of 
children,  although  the  teachers  are  probably  doing  the  best  they  can 
under  the  conditions. 

The  statement  of  principles  and  aims,  made  by  the  director,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  in  fact,  admirable,  insisting,  as  it  does,  on  the  use  of  drawing 
as  a  means  of  description  and  expression,  on  the  value  of  good  taste  and 
on  teaching  that  will  develop  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  and  that  will  give  pupils  discrimination  and  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  workmanship  and  design. 

The  outline  of  lessons,  however,  while  carefully  drawn  and  having  many 
good  points,  appears  to  be  too  rigid  and  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  aims,  sacrificing  individuality  and  not  giving  children  sufficient 
freedom  to  express  themselves.  In  spite  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  the 
outlines,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  system  of  drawing  by  dictation  which 
in  too  many  cases  the  children  and  teachers  mechanically  follow. 

The  committee  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  define  principles  than  to 
follow  them,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
children  to  be  taught  and  the  short  periods  allowed  for  the  teaching,  but 
believes  the  tendency  toward  precise  conformity  to  a  fixed  scheme  of  work 
is  due  to  the  attempt  to  teach  drawing  through  inexperienced  teachers. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  at  least 
above  the  third  grade  should  be  done  by  teachers  who  are  especially  trained 
and  qualified.  The  committee  urges  that  ten  supervisors  and  thirty 
special  drawing  teachers  be  employed.  With  such  a  system  greater 
freedom  would  be  possible. 

Less  stress  should  be  placed  on  imitation  and  more  exercise  given  to  the 
imagination.  Children  should  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination 
and  discover  their  lack  of  visual  knowledge.  They  should  then  turn  to 
nature  and  life,  drawing  what  interests  them  individually,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  learning  to  draw,  as  for  the  sake  of  visual  knowledge  and  the 
truth  of  the  imagination.  They  should  learn  to  draw  without  thinking 
about  it,  by  drawing  what  interests  them,  expressing  visual  knowledge, 
which  is  personal,  in  the  form  of  ideas  which  are  still  more  personal.  By 
such  individual  work  under  competent  teaching  the  deadly  sameness  would 
be  avoided.  Exhibits  of  the  best  work  should  be  made.  There  should 
be  no  copying  of  these  best  performances  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
surpass  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  vital  importance  of  drawing  is  such,  both  because  of 
its  practical  value  in  scientific  pursuits  and  industries,  and  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  child  and  his  enjoyment  of  life,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  teaching  effective.  The  fundamental  trouble 
with  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  the  failiu-e  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  devote  to  it  sufficient  funds  and 
sufficient  time  to  make  possible  its  adequate  handling. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  That  drawing  be  distinctly  recognized  as  a  subject  apart  from 
manual  training. 

2.  That  the  duties  of  the  director  of  drawing  should  be  that  of  general 
oversight,  advice  and  encouragement. 
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3.  That  the  "Assistants  in  Manual  Training,"  who  are  concerned  with 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  be  increased  in  number  to  ten.  They  should  have 
the  title  "Supervisors  of  Drawing." 

4.  That  each  of  the  supervisors  have  as  assistants  three  or  more  draw- 
ing teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  committee  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  thirty  special  drawing  teachers,  and  proposed  that  the  grade 
teachers  who,  under  the  present  system,  do  so  much  of  the  teaching,  be 
regarded,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  drawing  is  concerned,  as  assistants  only. 

5.  That  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  supervisors  of  drawing, 
acting  together,  decide  upon  the  principles  to  be  followed  and  the  order 
of  exercises. 

6.  That  the  present  "Outline"  or  plan  of  studies  be  revised,  so  as  to 
become  a  statement  of  principles,  and  a  general  order  of  exercises,  rather 
than  a  definition  of  methods  and  set  lessons  to  be  followed  in  the  class 


The  report  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  School  Committee 
in  conference  with  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  and 
was  the  especially  assigned  subject  for  discussion  with  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents on  December  22,  1916. 

In  the  discussion  with  the  head  of  the  department  it  was 
found  that  he  was  in  accord  with  the  general  recommendations 
though  he  took  exception  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  the 
outline  of  lessons  laid  down  robbed  the  teachers  of  drawing  of 
the  power  of  initiative.  He  maintained  that  his  assistants  are 
given  freedom  to  work  out  their  views,  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
outlines  as  suggestive,  and  follow  their  individual  ideas  so  far  as 
the  ability  of  grade  teachers  to  follow  the  suggestions  will  permit. 
Most  of  the  assistants  in  manual  arts  coincided  with  his  state- 
ment. He  favored,  however,  the  continuous  revision  of  the 
course  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  as  has  been  the  practice. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  increase  the  number  of  supervisors  by 
three  and  add  thirty  or  more  special  teachers  of  drawing  could 
not  be  done  under  present  financial  conditions  though  he 
recognized  it  as  desirable.  With  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high  school  plan,  the  selection  of  teachers 
especially  gifted  in  drawing  to  do  the  work  in  a  departmental 
way  was  agreed  upon  as  feasible  and  desirable. 

The  following  were  the  recommendations  of  the  head  of 
department  of  manual  arts : 

1.  That  the  Board  encourage  drawing  in  all  its  phases,  particularly  in 
its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  course  wherever  and  whenever 
possible,  and  that  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  this  effect  be  issued. 
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2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  rated  Hst  of  teachers 
especially  qualified  for  service  as  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  day  elementary 
schools,  with  salary  for  the  rank  the  same  as  that  for  regular  assistants  in 
these  schools,  such  drawing  teachers  to  be,  if  possible,  jander  the  direction 
of  the  director. 

3.  That  wherever  possible,  a  teacher  having  special  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing be  given  responsibility  for  the  work  throughout  the  school  or  district, 
or,  that  a  teacher  so  qualified  give  instruction  in  the  subject  throughout 
the  district,  or  at  least  in  the  upper  grades. 

4.  That  drawing  be  made  compulsory  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  evening  schools  for  a  course  in  draw- 
ing for  elementary  day  school  teachers  that  will  be  of  direct  value  to  them 
in  their  class  room  teaching,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  shall 
signify  their  desire  for  such  a  course. 

The  advisory  committee  on  drawing  has  had  many  con- 
ferences with  the  director  and  teachers  and  has  made  many 
helpful  suggestions.  In  the  light  of  these  suggestions  a  new 
course  of  study  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  school  year 
1917-18.  Exhibits  of  typical  school  work  are  to  be  continued 
as  in  the  past  and  are  to  be  arranged  and  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  and  in  general  the 
spirit  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  is  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  full  sympathy  of  the  department.  The  formation 
of  the  intermediate  classes  of  departmental  type  will  greatly 
improve  the  art  work. 

C. —  Military  Drill. 
In  May,  1915,  the  School  Committee  asked  a  board  of  com- 
petent military  authorities  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
teaching  of  military  drill  in  the  schools  and  this  board  made  a 
report  to  the  School  Committee  under  date  of  January  4,  1916. 
Reduced  to  lowest  terms  the  recommendations  of  this  special 
committee  were  as  follows : 

Recommendations  of  Committee  on  Military  Training. 
Reduced  to  Lowest  Terms. 

1.  Work  to  be  done  by  school  physician. 

(1)  Personal  hygiene  and  causes  of  a  few  diseases. 

(2)  Camp  sanitation. 

(3)  First  aid  to  injured. 

Instruction  to  be  given  by  lectures  illustrated;  written  examinations 
on  all  three  points  for  promotion. 

2.  Work  to  be  done  by  class  teachers. 

(1)     Ten-minute  setting-up  exercises  daily  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
(to  be  considered  in  awarding  the  competitive  prizes). 
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(2)  Military  history,  to  correct  wrong  impressions  left  by  our  school 

histories.  Students  to  pass  written  examination  as  pre- 
requisite of  promotion. 

(3)  Telegraphy  in  special  class  for  boys  showing  aptitude.     (See 

next  paragraph.) 

3.  Field  exercises,  woodcraft,  etc. 

(1)  Scouting,  patrolling,  and  sentinel  practice. 

(2)  Knot  tying,  of  about  25  knots,  and  their  application. 

(3)  Visual  signalling  and  telegraphy. 

(4)  Target  practice,  including  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  a 

rifle  (to  be  given  to  boys  over  fifteen  who  have  parents' 
permission).  Target  range  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  each  high  school. 

4.  Summer  camp  for  two  or  more  weeks  under  military  instruction  as  a 

practical  object  lesson,  and  to  include  personal  and  camp  hygiene, 
first  aid,  camp  cooking,  tenting,  and  marching  and  tactics.  Class 
of  same  state  of  advancement  from  several  schools  at  the  same 
time,  thus  permitting  instruction  to  be  progressive  from  year  to 
year. 

5.  Changes  of  the  present  military  drill  suggested. 

(1)  Military  drill  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  schools  as  it 

necessarily  fails  to  develop  military  disciphne,  and  has  no 
use  on  the  modern  battlefield,  and  does  not  promote  subse- 
quent enlistment.* 

(2)  Military  titles,  ranks  of  officers  to  be  limited.     None  to  be 

given  higher  than  Cadet  Lieutenant. 

These  recommendations  are  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
reports  that  have  been  made  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  opinion 
of  educators  generally,  as  well  as  of  military  experts,  is  that 
military  training,  as  such,  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 
Prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen  there  are  other  forms  of  physical 
training  that  are  better  adapted  to  the  all-around  development 
of  youth  than  military  drill. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  this  Com- 
monwealth and  plans  have  been  proposed  for  a  state-wide 
method  of  physical  training  in  high  schools,  and  for  compul- 
sory military  training  for  all  youth  subsequent  to  that  period. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  unwise  for  the  city  of  Boston 
to  abandon  the  military  drill,  which  has  been  in  existence  here 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  embark  on  a  new  and  expensive 
system  of  physical  training,  which  would  probably  have  to  be 
changed  in  accord  Avith  the  provisions  that  the  state  is  about 
to  make. 

*  Only  sufficient  close  order  drill  to  keep  the  classes  organized  so  that  they  can  march 
as  a  military  body. 
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CHAPTER  YL— SCHOOL  C031M1TTEE  PUBLIC 
HEADINGS. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1916  the  School  Committee 
held  several  meetings  for  the  open  discussion  of  educational 
and  business  policies  that  are  customarily  considered  at  length 
in  private  conferences  to  which  the  public  and  the  Press  are 
not  admitted.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  better  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  perplexity  and  complexity  of  its 
problems.  It  hoped  that  these  open  meetings  would  attract 
the  public  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the 
committee  and  of  its  efforts  to  improve  the  schools. 

At  the  fii'st  hearing  the  superintendent  was  called  upon  to 
outline  the  significant  things  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  Board  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
and  to  discuss  the  principal  changes  and  developments  that, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection  the  superintendent  described  fifteen 
projects  that  had  been  undertaken  and  accomplished  and 
presented  six  other  matters  for  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Board.     The  accomplished  things  included: 

1.  The  development  of  professional  spirit  throughout  the 
staff  of  teachers  by  the  organization  of  courses  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  "a  renaissance,"  and  the  increased  participation  by 
teachers  in  educational  matters  through  the  organization  of  five 
elementary  councils  and  forty  committees  on  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  general  revision  of  courses  of  study  which  included 
the'  arrangement  and  publication  of  a  new  syllabus  for  each  of 
the  first  three  grades  and  the  simplification  of  the  elementary 
course,  indicating  therein  minimum  requirements  in  certain 
studies.  Under  this  heading  the  progress  of  the  work  of  scien- 
tifically testing  and  setting  up  standards  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
writing,  geography  and  reading  was  explained  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  improvement  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic by  12  to  17  per  cent;  the  raising  of  the  standard  in 
spelling  above  the  average  of  cities  by  20  per  cent  and  to  an 
improvement  of  15  per  cent  in  the  work  of  penmanship.  The 
connection  of  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
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measurement  with  the  work  of  improving  the  common  branches 
was  pointed  out  and  the  scientific  attitude  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  in  improving  the  work  were  called  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  School  Committee. 

3.  The  superintendent  called  attention  to  the  approval  by 
Harvard  College  of  the  new  three-year  course  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  described  the  kindergarten-primary  course  just 
instituted  in  that  school.  In  addition,  courses  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  high  school  work  and  modern  language  for  upper 
grade  teachers  had  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

4.  High  school  changes,  including  the  following: 

(a.)  Reorganization  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  on 
an  industrial  basis. 

(6.)  The  creation  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  for  girls 
with  an  intensified  course  in  office  subjects  paralleling  that  of 
the  best  private  business  schools. 

(c.)  The  modification  of  commercial  courses  in  general  high 
schools,  giving  them  a  definite  outcome. 

(d.)  The  organization  of  cooperative  courses  in  salesman- 
ship and  industries  in  general  high  schools. 

(e.)  The  establishment  of  the  rank  of  junior  assistant  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  local  candidates  an  apprenticeship  in 
high  school  work  whereby  they  might  qualify  for  examination 
for  a  regular  high  school  certificate. 

(/.)  The  appointment  of  special  teachers  to  assist  backward 
pupils. 

5.  The  establishment  of  intermediate  classes  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  These  classes,  it  was  explained,  were  in 
operation  in  twenty  districts  as  high  school  preparatory  classes 
on  a  departmental  basis,  a  definite  course  for  which  was  being 
worked  out  by  councils  of  principals  and  teachers  from  both 
elementary  and  high  schools  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
connection  with  the  intermediate  classes  was  discussed  the 
establishment  of  prevocational  centers  in  six  different  parts  of 
the  city,  in  addition  to  single  prevocational  classes  in  other 
schools  for  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  motor- 
minded  rather  than  scholastic. 

6.  Elefnentary  Schools. —  The  superintendent  explained  the 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  "special  classes,"  involving  a 
growth  from  eleven  classes  in  1911  to  fifty -five  classes  in  1916, 
the  establishment  of  two  distinct  centers  for  older  pupils,  the 
organization  of  institutional  classes  and  the  special  training 
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of  teachers  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  for  Feeble  Minded,  at  Waverley. 

In  the  field  of  work  with  physical  defectives  in  addition  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  special  open-air 
classes,  the  superintendent  described  the  growth  of  the  work 
with  pupils  of  defective  speech  from  a  few  classes  for  stam- 
merers established  in  the  Lewus  District  in  1912  until  today, 
when  it  comprises  four  centers  in  Roxbury,  the  West  End  and 
East  Boston,  in  which  twenty-eight  groups  of  qhildren  are 
segregated  until  their  speech  defects  are  sufficiently  cured  to 
enable  them  to  retm-n  to  their  regular  classes.  As  a  part  of 
the  work  with  physical  defectives,  two  classes  have  also  been 
organized  for  ^he  conservation  of  eyesight. 

The  closer  coordination  of  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
elementary  grades,  involving  a  great  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  department,  with  23,000  home  visits  and  500 
mothers'  meetings  during  the  year,  and  afternoon  help  for 
lower  grade  children,  was  explained  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  need  of  primary  supervisors. 

7.  The  uniting  and  organizing  of  industrial  education  and 
the  growth  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  large  new  building  has  been  made  necessary,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
cooperative  plan  in  high  schools  were  described. 

8.  The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  compulsory  con- 
tinuation school  to  a  school  of  3,300  working  boj^s  and  girls, 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  was  described  and  reference 
was  made  to  its  separate  examination  and  approval  by  three 
independent  committees  of  citizens. 

9.  Under  the  heading  of  special  departments  the  changes 
pointed  out  were  those  in  the  music  department,  including 
complete  reorganization  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  citizens,  and  the  establishment  of  a  simplified  course,  violin 
classes,  an  evening  chorus  and  accredited  home  practice  in 
high  schools;  in  the  department  of  manual  arts,  including  an 
advisory  committee  of  citizens,  classes  in  vocational  art  in 
cooperation  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  high  school 
art  courses  which  had  been  organized  under  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  this  same  department  manual  training  had  been 
intensified,  practical  work  increased  and  the  department 
reorganized  to  include  all  high  school  and  pre  vocational  work. 
In  the  department  of  household  science  and  arts  new  courses 
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had  been  authorized,  nineteen  prevocational  classes  for  girls 
in  sewing  and  cookery  established,  and  household  arts  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools.  In  the  department  of  school 
hygiene  an  entire  reorganization  has  taken  place  with  the 
addition  of  medical  inspection,  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  work  of  medical  inspection  was  incor- 
porated in  1915  and  a  director  of  medical  inspection  and  forty 
school  physicians  appointed. 

10.  In  the  evening  school  department  special  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  foreigners,  citizenship  classes  and 
state-aided  work,  especially  supervised,  had  been  added. 

11.  The  department  of  the  extended  use  of  public  schools 
had  been  reorganized  in  seven  school  centers  with  an  attend- 
ance during  the  year  of  21,000. 

12.  A  day  disciplinary  school  had  been  estabhshed  in  place 
of  the  Boston  Parental  School,  abolished  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1914, 

13.  The  summer  review  schools,  established  in  1913  for 
pupils  failing  in  not  more  than  two  subjects,  had  been  a  suc- 
cess, saving  a  considerable  number  of  both  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  from  retardation.  Attendance,  5,000.  Cost 
less  than  $4  a  pupil. 

14.  Rapid  advancement  classes  to  the  number  of  ten  in 
elementary  schools  had  been  organized  to  enable  the  brightest 
children  to  progress  more  rapidly. 

15.  The  department  of  vocational  guidance  had  been 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  supervises 
the  work  of  the  vocational  counselors  in  elementary  schools 
and  who  is  assisted  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  high  school 
pupils  by  two  new  appointees  especially  tramed  for  that  purpose. 

The  superintendent  described  how  the  progress  in  these 
many  activities  had  been  made  possible  by  distributing  their 
immediate  supervision  among  the  several  assistant  superin- 
tendents who  have  fostered  and  developed  them. 

For  the  early  consideration  by  the  School  Committee  the 
superintendent  presented  the  following: 

1.  High  school  questions,  including  size  of  classes  and  dis- 
position of  heads  of  departments. 

2,  Middle  schools  for  the  relief  of  high  schools. 
The  following  plans  of  relief  were  discussed : 

(a.)  Erection  of  two  new  high  schools  and  additions  to 
two  others. 
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(6.)     Establishment  of  independent  intermediate  schools. 

(c.)  The  organization  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  first-year  high  school  on  the  inter- 
mediate plan,  but  to  be  located  in  elementary  schools.  The 
latter  plan  was  recommended. 

3.  Elementary  school  questions,  including  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee  on  art, 
primary  supervision  and  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary 
schools  on  a  more  nearly  equal  and  economic  basis. 

4.  Industrial  education  to  include  the  further  expansion 
of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Development  of  prevocational 
work;  extension  of  cooperative  high  school  courses,  and  the 
future  of  the  continuation  school. 

5.  A  permanent  program  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

6.  Needed  additional  elementary  schoolhouse  accommo- 
dations. 

At  the  meeting  February  11,  1916,  the  subject  of  high  school 
problems  was  considered,  including  the  needs  of  additional 
accommodations  and  the  different  methods  for  meeting  high 
school  needs.  The  problem  was  outlined  by  the  superin- 
tendent, after  which  Assistant  Superintendent  Jeremiah  E. 
Bm'ke  addressed  the  Board  on  the  general  high  school  problem, 
with  special  reference  to  the  gap  which  exists  between  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  the  desirability  of  establishing 
so-called  intermediate  classes  or  junior  high  schools  for  the 
pm'pose  of  making  the  transition  between  these  two  groups 
of  schools  easier  for  the  pupils  and  thereby  decrease  the  large 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  first-year  classes  of  the  high  schools. 
Several  principals  in  whose  districts  intermediate  class  work 
had  been  carried  on  for  two  years  stated  their  experience  with 
the  work,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature .  The  opinions 
of  several  head  masters  who  have  examined  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  work  were  also  presented.  The  superintendent 
summarized  the  discussion,  explaining  that  the  situation  could 
be  met  in  two  ways, —  either  by  incurring  a  large  expense  for 
additional  high  schools,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
elementary  buildings  at  a  much  less  expense. 

The  enlargement  of  certain  elementary  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  additional  buildings  of  the  elementary  type 
for  this  purpose  were  decided  upon  at  a  later  meeting,  when  it 
was  voted  to  add  eight  rooms  to  the  new  building  already 
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authorized  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District,  making  it  a 
twenty-four  room  building;  to  add  eight  rooms  to  the  building 
already  authorized  in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  making  it  a 
sixteen-room  building;  a  six-room  addition  to  the  James  Otis 
Schoolhouse;  an  eight -room  addition  to  the  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  Schoolhouse  in  the  George  Putnam  District;  and  to 
construct  a  new  sixteen-room  building  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
District  and  an  eight-room  building  in  the  Roger  Wolcott 
District. 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  of  February  18,  1916,  was  indus- 
trial education,  at  which  Assistant  Superintendent  Frank  V. 
Thompson  made  a  general  statement  covering  the  whole 
situation.  He  discussed  in  detail  the  situation  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  the  cooperative  courses  in  day  high  schools, 
a  proposed  training  course  for  academic,  industrial  and  pre- 
vocational  teachers  and  the  needs  of  the  continuation  school. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
State,  representatives  of  the  advisory  committee  on  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  the  associate  director  of  manual  arts,  Mr.  John 
C.  Brodhead,  and  the  head  master  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Mr.  George  W.  Earle,  discussed  the  cooperative  courses 
in  industries,  with  special  reference  to  their  organization  on  a 
basis  that  might  result  in  state  aid. 

The  principal  of  the  Continuation  School,  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Evans,  was  heard  upon  that  school  and  he  made  a  brief  report 
upon  the  findings  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  investigating  committee  of  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  1,  1916,  several  authorities  on 
military  drill,  the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  the  director  of 
medical  inspection,  the  assistant  director  of  athletics  and  others 
took  up  for  special  discussion  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  military  drill.  A  synopsis  of  this  report  is  presented 
in  this  volume  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  general  subject  of  budget-making,  with  special  reference 
to  the  budget  prepared  for  the  current  year,  was  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  March  10,  1916,  and  at  the  meeting  of  May  15, 
1916,  there  was  an  extended  public  discussion  on  school  center 
work.     These  two  subjects  are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

A  synopsis  of  these  public  hearings  is  given  here  to  indicate 
the  value  of  such  meetings.     Through  them  the  pulilic  comes 
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to  understand  the  school  policies  and  purposes  as  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  when  such  discussions  are  private.  Such  meetings  also 
tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  larger  educational  ends 
and  plans  that  engross  the  mind  of  the  School  Committee. 
If  more  meetings  were  public  meetings  many  minor  matters 
might  have  to  be  left  to  paid  employees  but  the  weightier 
things  would  be  kept  in  the  foreground. 
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CHAPTEE   VIL— 3IISCELLANE0US    31ATTERS 
OF  THE   YEAR. 


A. —  Change  in  School  Year  and  Vacations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  April  17,  1916, 
the  superintendent  was  asked  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
most  suitable  time  for  spring  vacation  in  the  public  schools. 
A  careful  review  was  made  of  the  conditions  and  practices  in 
other  cities,  and  the  teachers  were  asked  to  express  their  prefer- 
ence between  the  then  existing  plan  of  vacations  and  one  con- 
forming more  nearly  with  the  arrangements  made  by  other 
cities,  namely,  a  school  year  with  two  breaks  of  a  week  each- in 
the  period  from  the  first  of  January  until  the  close  of  school  in 
June.  Out  of  2,828  teachers  voting  only  406  voted  for  the 
existing  plan,  and  2,422  voted  in  favor  of  a  change  that  would 
establish  the  week  of  the  22d  of  February  and  the  week  of  the 
19th  of  April  as  vacation  weeks  instead  of  the  first  week  in 
April.  The  majority  of  the  masters,  directors  and  members  of 
the  board  of  superintendents  appeared  to  favor  the  change,  and 
it  was  ordered  at  the  meeting  of  June  26,  1916,  as  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  It  was  the  express 
belief  of  the  teachers  that  the  long  period  from  January  to 
April  caused  an  unnecessary  amount  of  fatigue  on  the  part  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  work 
in  the  month  of  March  was  poorer  than  in  any  other  month. 
The  director  of  practice  and  training  reported  that  the  number 
of  emergency  substitutes  employed  in  the  month  of  March 
showed  that  teachers  in  that  month  are  under  an  unnecessarily 
heavj^  strain,  and  it  would  be  materially  lightened  by  a  sufficient 
rest  period  in  February.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  one  day's  rest  period  on  the  22d  of  February  and  the  19th 
of  April  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  needed  relief.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  universal  testimony  that  one-day  vacations 
Avith  the  consequent  interruptions  of  the  preceding  and  following- 
days  are  not  economical. 

As  an  offset  to  the  February  vacation,  the  Board  voted  to 
extend  the  school  term  one  day  in  June,  closing  on  the  second 
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Thursday  instead  of  the  second  Wednesday  preceding  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  instead 
of  the  second  Wednesday  in  September, 

The  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis,  however,  caused  the 
Board  to  suspend  the  schools  for  the  fifteen  school  days  between 
September  11  and  October  2,  and  to  continue  schools  through 
the  first  two  and  one-half  days  of  the  authorized  February 
vacation.  The  net  number  of  actual  school  days  during  the 
current  school  year  as  a  result  of  all  these  modifications  will  not 
exceed  169, —  probably  the  shortest  school  year  in  Boston  since 
the  passage  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  of  1873. 

B. —  Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  (Infantile  Paralysis). 

The  regular  opening  date  of  the  school  year  1916-17  under 
ordinary  conditions  would  have  been  September  10,  1916. 
The  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis  in  the  city  and  state,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  nation,  however,  caused  the 
School  Committee  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  September  5, 
1916,  to  consider  whether  the  opening  of  the  schools  should  be 
delayed  until  a  later  date.  It  was  addressed  on  this  occasion 
by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  City  Health  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Shea,  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  William  H.  Devine,  Director  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tion. It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  authorities  that 
it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  open  the  schools  at  the  regularly 
appointed  time.  It  was  pointed  out  further  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  which  had  occurred  in  the  city 
were  of  children  under  school  age.  If  the  schools  were  opened 
the  physicians  and  nm'ses  would  be  enabled  to  exercise  a  closer 
supervision  over  the  health  of  the  children  than  would  be  possi- 
ble otherwise.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  contagious  diseases 
in  general  always  increase  among  children  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools,  and  the  nervousness  and  uncertainty  of  public 
opinion  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  spread  of  the  disease, 
made  these  medical  authorities  lean  toward  the  opinion  that 
a  delay  in  opening  of  two  weeks  was  desirable. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  voted  to  postpone  the  opening  until 
Monday,  September  25,  1916.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board, 
a  further  postponement  until  Monday,  October  2,  1916,  was 
voted,  because  of  the  prevailing  hot  weather  and  a  continuance 
of  the  disease. 
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Prior  to  the  reopening  the  situation  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  superintendent  with  the  masters  and  head  masters  of 
the  schools  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  precautionary 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  circulation 
among  the  children  and  parents  of  incorrect  information  in 
regard  to  the  danger  from  school  attendance.  To  the  end  that 
all  teachers  might  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation, 
the  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  schools  on  September  15, 
1916,  by  the  director  of  medical  inspection,  with  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent: 

To  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  occurs  generally  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  diminishing  to  the  fifth  year,  and  rarely  occurring 
in  adult  life. 

No  class  is  assured  of  exemption;  neither  the  strong  nor  the  weak,  the 
rich  nor  the  poor.  Certain  authorities  claim  that  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  specific  bacillus  not  yet  isolated.  The 
stable  fly  was  thought  formerly  to  convey  infection  but  recently  this 
theory  has  been  apparently  disproved. 

There  are  no  distinctive  premonitory  symptoms  as  in  other  contagious 
diseases  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  its  detection. 

The  incubation  period  is  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  onset  is  usually 
abrupt  and  accompanied  by  fever,  rising  temperature  and  excessive 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin;  there  is  often  vomiting  and  diarrhoea;  the  patient 
is  dull  and  drowsy. 

There  are  three  sources  of  infection:  those  ill  with  the  disease,  con- 
valescents, carriers  (persons  harboring  the  disease,  but  giving  no  clinical 
evidence). 

The  germ  exists  in  the  discharges  from  the  throat,  nose  and  intestines 
and  is  conveyed  into  the  body  through  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat.     The  nasal  discharge  is  the  most  probable  source  of  infection. 

There  is  rarely  a  complete  recovery,  a  permanent  deformity  usually 
resulting. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis,  special  vigilance  should 
be  exercised  by  medical  inspectors  in  detecting  suspicious  cases  and 
promptly  excluding  children  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  disea.se. 

The  inspection  force  will  consist  of  40  school  physicians,  38  nurses 
and  approximately  three  thousand  teachers.  The  teacher  is  an  important 
element  of  the  medical  inspection  force  and  should  be  instructed  to 
exercise  great  care  in  the  preliminary  survey  of  children  at  the  opening 
of  school. 

The  daily  bulletin  of  the  Health  Department  has  been  issued  to  the 
principals  and  school  physicians  since  September  1,  enabling  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  situation 
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Formerly  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  was  considered  not  dangerous  to 
life,  and  recent  writers  have  made  this  statement,  but  the  fatalities  (more 
than  20  per  cent)  of  the  present  epidemic  have  disproved  this. 

The  hope  of  medical  inspection  in  combatting  the  disease  is  in  its  early 
detection  and  the  prompt  exclusion  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it. 

While  the  nature  of  the  infection  is  known  and  while  it  is  maintained 
that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact,  the  evidence  seems  conflicting, 
since,  including  so-called  abortive  cases,  in  the  majority  of  instances  there 
is  but  one  case  in  a  family,  even  though  there  may  be  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  or  more  children  in  the  household,  and  the  contact  of  the  most 
intimate  nature,  while  other  cases  occur  in  remote,  isolated  sections,  with 
no  discoverable  evidence  of  contact.  Manifestly,  in  view  of  such  experi- 
ences, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  further  factor  at  present 
unknown  enters  into  the  transmission  of  this  disease,  and  that  it  is  much 
less  readily  transmitted  than  measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  etc. 
(Pubhc  Health  Bulletin,  State  Department  Health,  August,  1916.) 

With  the  present  limited  knowledge  of  infantile  paralysis,  it  is  advisable 
to  pursue  the  methods  of  prevention  employed  in  ordinary  contagious 
diseases. 

Children  should  be  given  instructions  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
contagion.  The  avoidance  of  personal  contact  should  be  emphasized, 
viz.,  sharing  candy,  gum,  pencils,  using  the  same  drinking  utensils,  etc. 

During  the  prevalence  of  disease,  moving  picture  shows  and  other 
places  of  pubhc  assembly  should  be  avoided. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Devine,  M.  D., 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

When  the  schools  were  finally  opened  on  September  2,  1916, 
the  following  plan  for  combatting  infantile  paralysis,  prepared 
by  the  director  of  medical  inspection  and  approved  by  the 
superintendent,  was  distributed  to  all  teachers : 

1.  Daily  Health  Bulletin  for  guidance  of  principals,  physicians  and 
nurses. 

2.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preliminary  survey  for 
detection  of  contagious  diseases. 

3.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  principal  or  teacher  to  ascertain  if 
pupil  has  been  exposed.  If  there  is  a  history  of  exposure,  child  should  be 
promptly  referred  to  school  physician. 

4.  Instructions  to  teachers  on  essential  points  of  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis. 

5.  Instructions  to  teachers  of  kindergartens  with  reference  to  the 
danger  of  personal  contact,  sharing  toys,  sweets,  pencils,  articles  of  busy 
work,  putty,  etc. 

6.  All  school  buildings  shall  be  visited  every  day.  In  the  larger  dis- 
tricts physicians  and  nurses  may  so  divide  their  time  that  this  policy  may 
be  adopted. 
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7.  Unity  of  action.  The  earnest  cooperation  of  teachers,  physicians 
and  nurses  is  necessary  for  success. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  good  general  health,  observance  of  hygienic 
habits,  personal  cleanliness,  good  sanitary  conditions,  mean  the  avoidance 
of  germs  and  make  possible  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Accompanying  this  plan  was  a  list  of  173  cases  reported  to 
the  Health  Department  from  July  15  to  September  25,  1916, 
with  the  name,  address  and  residence  ward  of  each  person 
afflicted  with  the  disease  and  the  date  on  which  each  was 
reported  to  the  Health  Commissioner.  This  list  was  given  to 
the  teachers  in  order  that  they  might  be  familiar  with  the  exact 
extent  to  which  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  the  sections  where 
their  pupils  resided. 

C—  Vocational  Guidance.     Organization  of  the 
Department  on  a  Permanent  Basis. 

In  June,  1916,  the  department  of  vocational  guidance, 
which  had  undergone  many  changes  of  organization  since  its 
inception  in  1910,  was  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  in  charge  of  a  director  emploj^ed  by  the  School 
Committee.  To  assist  the  director,  the  rank  of  vocational 
assistant  was  established,  and  two  persons,  one  man  and  one 
woman,  were  appointed  to  this  rank,  to  begin  service  in  Septem- 
ber and  to  have  general  supervision  over  vocational  guidance 
in  the  high  schools.  These  two  new  appointees  were  appointed 
for  the  further  purpose  of  assisting  in  a  general  way  in  the 
discharge  of  the  work  of  the  central  office  of  the  department. 
The  two  new  appointees  give  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
department  and  receive  a  regular  salary  therefor.  The  imme- 
diate control  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  guidance  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  however,  remains  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of 
the  vocational  counselors,  selected  in  each  district  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  respective  principals.  These  coun- 
selors are  regular  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  who  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation.  Their  work  is  supervised  by 
the  director  of  vocational  guidance  who  meets  with  them  fre- 
quently, individually  and  collectively,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  both  as  it  affects  peculiar  local  situations  in  the 
city  and  general  conditions.  The  report  of  the  director.  Miss 
Susan  J.  Ginn,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  herewith,  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  has  progressed  during  the  j-ear. 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  registered  and  followed  up : 

May  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915 

407 
626 

672 
938 

1,079 

January  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1916 

1,564 

Number  of  placements: 

May  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915 

1,033 

288 
517 

1,610 

195 
299 

2,643 
483 

January  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1916 

816 

805 

494 

1,299 

The  unofficial  connection  between  the  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  has  been 
continued,  with  Miss  Ginn  in  charge  of  the  offices  of  both.  But 
another  school  year  it  is  desirable,  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  with  private  interests  who  are  now  supporting 
the  placement  bureau,  to  take  over  the  latter  without  expense 
to  the  city  except  for  its  continued  maintenance  and  to  incor- 
porate it  as  part  of  the  department  of  vocational  guidance. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  and  the  department  are  now  overlapping 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  continuance  of  two  organizations 
doing  in  a  large  measure  the  same  work,  side  b}'  side,  is  unnec- 
essary and  undesirable.  The  proposed  consolidation  -will 
undoubtedly  work  to  the  greater  efficiencj^  of  both  and  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  children  for  whose  guidance  and  better- 
ment they  exist. 

The  director  reports  that  "during  the  year  1916  the  work  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  department  steadily  advanced.  There  was  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the  department  by  all  concerned.  Pupils 
leaving  our  schools  for  higher  schools  or  work  were  more  anxious  than 
before  for  advice  and  more  prompt  in  reporting  back  to  this  office  about 
their  successes  or  difficulties. 

"A  better  understanding  by  both  schools  and  employers  has  added 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  latter  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  that  the  work  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  they  have  felt  for  years. 
The  schools  and  business  world  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations 
than  ever  before,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction." 


D. —  Normal  School.     Continuance  of  Investigation 

OF  Courses  by  College  Authorities. 
The  examination  of  the  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  begun 
two  years  ago,  has  been  continued  during  the  year  under  the 
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general  direction  of  Prof.  James  H.  Ropes  and  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  University  Extension.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
School  Committee,  April  17,  1916,  it  was  voted  to  ask  Professor 
Ropes  to  appoint  a  suitable  committee  to  investigate  and  pass 
judgment  upon  accrediting  for  the  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts 
the  course  in  the  History  of  English  Literature  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Normal  School.  In  compliance  "with  this  request, 
Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson  and  Prof.  C.  N.  Greenough  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  Harvard  College  were  assigned  to  the  work 
by  the  University  Extension  Board,  and  on  November  6, 1916, 
as  a  result  of  their  favorable  report,  the  University  Extension 
Board  voted  to  accept  the  course,  to  count  as  a  half-course  for 
advanced  standing  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  at 
Harvard  University.  This  vote  carried  with  it  the  provision 
also  for  women  in  RadcKffe  College. 

The  work  of  inspection  was  begun  in  1914-15  with  the  study 
of  the  subject-matter  courses  of  the  first  year  in  the  school. 
In  1915-16  the  inspection  was  extended  to  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  second  year.  The  courses  approved  to  date  are  Biology 
I.  and  II.,  Physiology  I.  and  II.,  Principles  of  Education  I.  and 
II.,  Mathematics  I.,  Educational  Psychology  I.,  Physiography 
I.  and  II.  and  English  I.  and  III. 

More  than  half  the  Normal  com'ses  are  now  recognized  as 
of  college  standard.  These  are  subject-matter  courses  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  the  tools  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. As  the  workman  should  know  his  tools,  the  teacher 
should  know  her  subjects.  Better  a  year  of  method  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  than  years  of  methods  that  are 
simply  a  veneering  over  ignorance. 

E. —  Employment  of  Minors. 
For  nearly  three  years  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  City  of  Boston.  As  a  basis 
of  its  study,  it  has  been  using  the  records  of  the  certificating 
department  of  the  superintendent's  office.  The  director  of  the 
Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Bureau  has  been  in  Boston  much 
of  the  time  and  has  given  personal  attention  to  the  work. 
Access  to  the  records  of  the  certificating  office]^  has  been 
freely  given  the  federal  authorities  and  an  extended  report 
upon  the  child  labor  problem,  with  special  reference  to  the 
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certificating  system,  as  inaugurated  and  administered  in 
Boston,  will  be  forthcoming  from  Washington  in  the  near 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  separate 
investigation  was  begun  in  July,  1916,  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Royal  Meeker,  and  Chief  Statistician,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Washington,  have  visited 
Boston  several  times  and  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  the  du'ec- 
tion  of  the  local  certificating  office,  and  representatives  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  in  connection  with 
the  study  that  has  been  undertaken. 

The  study  is  one  of  the  vocational  experiences  of  young 
persons,  and  as  a  basis  for  follow-up  w^ork  in  the  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments  the  records  of  the  certificating 
office  and  the  placement  records  of  the  department  of  voca- 
tional guidance  are  being  used.  In  the  beginning,  several 
thousand  certificates  of  persons  at  work  who  have  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age  siace  September,  1913,  were  examined 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  with  which  those  who  are  now 
adults  had  shifted  about  from  one  employment  to  another 
while  still  minors,  and  to  learn  the  reasons  for  changing  employ- 
ment. Many  other  phases  of  the  employment  of  minors  have 
since  been  studied,  using  the  certificating  records  as  a  guide  by 
which  the  research  could  be  carried  on.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  the  study  of  the  experiences  of 
young  persons  engaged  in  the  shoe  and  confectionery  indus- 
tries, in  the  metal  and  electrical  trades,  in  the  telephone  service 
and  m  retail  selling.  A  special  study  of  illiterates  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  phases  of  the  investigation. 

Recently,  the  Washington  experts  have  spent  two  weeks 
gomg  over  the  material  which  has  been  collected,  have  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  have  decided 
that  the  results  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify  a  continu- 
ance of  the  study  during  the  coming  year.  They  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Boston  certificating 
and  placement  records,  and  state  that  they  make  available 
data  which  will  give  a  sounder  basis  than  has  been  possible  in 
any  previous  vocational  survey. 
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F. —  Practice  Work  in  Shops  and  Stores  of  High  School 
Pupils  Pursuing  Vocational  Courses. 
At  the  meeting  of  February  21,  1916,  the  superintendent  was 
requested  to  report  upon  the  advisabiUty  of  extending  the 
opportunities  for  practice  work  offered  to  high  school  students 
pursuing  commercial  courses  in  clerical  subjects  and  salesman- 
ship. He  was  also  asked  to  state  what  obstacles  existed  in  the 
way  of  arranging  programs,  changing  curricula  or  arranging 
groups  which  may  prevent  a  wider  use  of  the  principle  of 
practice  work  in  conjunction  with  class  room  instruction. 
After  extended  consideration  of  the  subject  a  report,  formulated 
by  the  head  masters'  association  and  concurred  in  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  was  submitted  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  report  recommended  and  the  School  Committee 
passed  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  practice  work  of  pupils  in  day  high  schools  be  organ- 
ized beginning  in  September,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

Salesmanship. 
Pupils  taking  salesmanship  shall  do  so  with  vocational  intent  as  certified 
by  the  parent.  To  obtain  a  certificate  for  salesmanship,  a  pupil  must 
render  at  least  fifteen  days  of  satisfactory  service  in  an  approved  establish- 
ment; and  without  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  school,  no  pupil  shall  be  absent  more  than  twenty-five  days  in  any 
school  year  for  the  purpose  of  such  service.  The  director  of  salesmanship 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  salesmanship  pupils,  and  shall  see  that  the  pupils 
on  this  list  who  comply  with  the  required  conditions  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  in  rotation  in  employing  establishments.  Schools  offering  sales- 
manship shall  do  so  under  one  of  the  following  plans : 

A.  Special  Salesmanship  Group. 
This  group  shall  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  three  months  and  all  work 
shall  be  suspended  for  all  in  the  group  dm-ing  particular  weeks,  e.  g., 
Christmas  and  Easter.  All  other  work  shall  be  organized  on  this  basis, 
and  credits  shall  be  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  time  actually  given  to 
the  subjects. 

B.  Salesmanship  Class  in  Connection  with  the  General  Course. 
In  this  class  no  modification  of  the  program  shall  be  made  to  meet 
irregular  demands  of  business  houses.  Pupils  shall  be  excused  only 
when  they  have  shown  sufficient  ability  to  give  this  outside  service  with- 
out falling  behind  the  class.  Pupils  shall  be  excused,  when  possible,  on 
the  ground  of  this  ability,  and  shall  be  expected  to  make  up,  as  far  as 
possible,  class  work  lost.  In  each  case  the  parent  must  give  his  written 
approval  and  assume  responsibility  for  any  loss  of  points  resulting  from 
failure  of  the  pupil  to  make  up  work  lost  by  such  absence. 
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Clerical  Assistants  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Practice  work  for  fourth-year  pupils  who  are  sent  to  elementary  schools 
as  clerical  assistants  shall  be  conducted  under  Plan  B  (salesmanship 
group),  and  for  eighty  hours  of  such  work  during  the  school  year  they 
shall  receive  two  diploma  points.  To  meet  this  requirement,  head  masters 
shall  make  it  possible  for  these  pupils  to  be  at  the  elementary  school  to 
which  they  are  assigned  not  later  than  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

Cooperative  Industrial  Course. 
Programs  shall  be  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  work  alternate  weeks 
in  the  shops.     The  number  of  diploma  points  in  a  subject  shall  equal 
one  half  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  that  subject. 

The  machinery  preHminary  to  part-time  employment  of 
pupils  in  salesmanship,  cooperative  industrial  and  other  classes 
was  simplified  by  chapter  95  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1916,  which  authorizes  the  issuance  of  special  part- 
time  certificates,  in  place  of  employment  or  educational 
certificates,  to  pupils  in  cooperative  courses  in  public  schools 
approved  as  such  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
State  Board  has  since  approved  the  following  as  cooperative 
courses  in  the  Boston  public  schools  under  this  act: 

1.  Salesmanship  classes  conducted  by  the  director  of  salesmanship. 

2.  Classes  in  salesmanship  in  the  English  High  School. 

3.  Classes  in  salesmanship  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

4.  Cooperative  com-ses  in  the   Dorchester,   East  Boston  and  Hyde 

Park  High  Schools. 

5.  Part-time  work  in  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

6.  Part-time  work  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  approval  of  prevocational 
courses,  the  State  Board  has  decided  that  it  will  make  a  special 
settlement  of  individual  cases  when  the  question  of  employment 
of  pupils  in  such  courses  in  cooperative  agencies  arises. 

G. —  Fifty  Years  of  Evening  Schools. 
It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to  note  that  with  the  completion 
of  the  current  evening  school  term  the  Boston  public  evening 
schools  will  have  completed  fifty  years  of  service.  The  estab- 
lishment of  public  evening  schools  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1857,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
formal  action  looking  toward  their  establishment  was  taken. 
Beginning  the  term  1868-69  nine  evening  schools  were  opened 
in  Boston  with  a  total  registration  of  1,566.  The  total  regis- 
tration for  the  term   1915-16  was   16,384  pupils,  who  were 
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distributed  among  nine  public  evening  high  schools,  twenty-one 
evening  elementary  schools  and  two  evening  trade  schools. 
The  evening  schools  were  established  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  prejudice  against  their  incorporation  in  the  regular  public 
school  service,  and  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  they  began  in  a  very  humble  way  in  uninviting  ward- 
rooms, a  chapel  in  the  South  End,  a  bath  house  out  near  the 
Roxbury  line,  and  in  a  room  of  the  Dorchester  Almshouse. 
Today  they  are  all  located  in  our  best  regular  school  buildmgs 
and  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  public  day 
schools.  The  change  in  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
evening  schools  is  equally  noticeable.  In  the  beginning  these 
schools  served  very  largely  the  type  of  pupil  now  found  in  the 
compulsory  day  continuation  school, —  the  pupil  forced  to  enter 
emplojonent  before  completion  of  the  ordinary  day  school 
course.  The  public  evening  high  schools  are  still  made  up 
considerably  of  this  type  of  pupil  who  is  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Boston  and 
other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  the  work  of  the  evening  elemen- 
tary schools  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigner. 

H. —  Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
During  the  year  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  in  the  evening  schools,  and  because  of 
the  special  effort  of  the  evening  school  department  to  improve 
and  expand  the  work  with  foreigners,  it  was  decided  to  transfer 
the  classes  for  non-English  speaking  people  established  in  the 
voluntary  continuation  school  to  the  evening  school  depart- 
ment, and  to  create  for  them  a  separate  school,  which  the  Board 
designated  as  the  "Day  School  for  Immigrants,"  beginning 
January  2,  1917.  These  classes  for  non-English  speaking 
people  had  been  conducted  during  the  daytime  in  the  continua- 
tion school  since  December  18,  1911,  when  they  were  first 
established  by  the  School  Committee  with  an  initial  registration 
of  96  that  grew  the  following  year  to  a  total  registration  of  161. 
The  Day  School  for  Immigrants  will  be  continued,  however,  in 
the  quarters  at  48  Boylston  street,  in  which  it  is  located  as  a 
part  of  the  Continuation  School,  but  under  the  new  designation 
it  is  to  be  extended  to  include  branches  in  the  Dearborn  School, 
Roxbury,  and  the  William  Blackstone  School  in  the  West  End. 
The  new  school  begins  with  a  registration  of  441. 
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I. —  Agriculture. 

The  Legislature  of  1916  passed  an  act  authorizing  cities  to 
maintain  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  act 
provided  that  any  city  which  accepted  its  provisions  might 
establish  and  maintain  schools  for  instructing  families  and 
individuals  by  means  of  day,  part-time  or  evening  classes  in 
gardening,  fruit  growing,  floriculture,  poultry  keeping,  animal 
husbandry,  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
It  was  provided  that  the  location  and  organization  of  these 
schools  and  the  instruction  given  therein  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  question 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  act  was  voted  upon  at  the  state  election 
November  7,  1916,  when  the  voters  of  Boston  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  its  acceptance.  The  vote  was  54,307 
in  favor;  12,117  opposed.  The  superintendent  has  already 
held  several  preliminary  conferences  with  the  author  of  the 
legislative  act,  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  officials  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  While 
no  definite  plans  have  yet  been  formulated,  it  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  preliminary  work  under  this  act 
should  be  confined  to  gardening  conducted  under  school  aus- 
pices. This  may  include  school  gardening,  home  gardening, 
and  possibly  the  development  of  small  farming  projects  under 
community  arrangements.  It  is  proposed  in  the  budget  of 
1917  to  make  suitable  provision  for  gardening. 

Although  it  had  no  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  aforenamed 
act,  farm  instruction  was  actually  begun  on  a  small  scale  May  1, 
1916,  when  fifteen  boys  belonging  in  special  classes  were  taken 
to  Weston,  Mass.,  for  the  balance  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  given  instruction  under  general  direction  of  a  Boston  public 
school  teacher.  By  vote  of  the  School  Committee  this  farm 
instruction  was  authorized  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  term 
in  place  of  regular  schoolroom  instruction. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  the  present  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  survey 
the  entire  school  system.  It  differs  from  other  reports  in  the 
last  few  years  in  not  giving  so  much  place  to  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  developing  courses 
of  study,  in  improving  the  work  of  the  class  room,  in  testing  and 
studying  their  results,  in  taking  courses  for  their  own  improve- 
ment and  cultm'e  and  in  generally  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
means  of  professional  growth. 

This  omission  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  much  more 
important  agency  than  an  annual  report  has  been  devised  in  our 
school  system  for  circulating  educational  intelligence  and  keep- 
ing teachers  informed  of  the  progress  of  school  activities.  This 
agency  is  a  school  paper,  published  monthly,  and  distributed  to 
every  teacher  in  the  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. We  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  an  editor  who  is 
willing  to  give  unsparingly  of  his  time  outside  of  his  school 
duties,  who  contributes  his  services  gratuitously,  and  who  is 
showing  remarkable  skill  and  discrimination  in  selecting  and 
securing  material  for  publication.  The  paper  is  called  "Educa- 
tional Standards"  and  is  intended  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  teachers  and  of  interchange  of  educational  opinion  among 
teachers.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  February, 
1916,  it  has  justified  itself  and  gives  promise  of  great  possibili- 
ties. The  superintendent  is  under  especial  obligations  to  this 
paper,  as  it  gives  opportunity  for  a  monthly  report  of  progress 
in  addition  to  the  annual  report,  which  necessarily  contains 
much  material  of  slight  interest  to  many  teachers.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  teachers  should  be  kept  well  informed  of 
educational  policies  and  of  opportunities  for  improvement  and 
for  readjustment  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  At  this  juncture  in  the 
world's  affairs  the  schools  must  be  ready  to  do  their  part  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions.  We  have  already 
felt  the  results  of  the  war  in  a  reduction  in  attendance  in  both 
our  day  and  evening  schools  and  in  a  great  increase  in  our  con- 
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tinuation  school.  With  a  falling  off  of  immigration,  the  charac- 
ter of  many  of  our  day  schools  is  changing,  and  greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  training  for  citizenship  in  our  evening  schools 
and  in  our  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  recently  established. 
With  the  great  impetus  in  industrial  development  the  call  for 
young  workers  has  greatly  increased,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
employment  certificates  has  been  granted,  consequently,  the 
continuation  school  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  and  importance. 
Economic  pressure  has  brought  unusual  emphasis  upon  those 
practical  arts  which  have  to  do  with  economy  and  thrift  in  the 
home  and  skill  in  occupations. 

The  need  of  renewed  emphasis  upon  thoroughness  and  serious- 
ness of  school  work,  upon  discipline  and  training  in  citizenship, 
upon  physical  training  and  hygiene,  in  short,  upon  effective 
preparedness,  is  recognized  in  all  departments.  The  surplus 
energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  be  invoked  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  What  the  emergencies  of  the  hour  may 
demand,  our  schools,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  loyalty  and  patriotism,  stand  ready  to  perform 
with  all  their  heart  and  mind  and  strength. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN   B.   DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GARY,  OR  WIRT,  PLAN,  BY  ASSIST- 
ANT SUPERINTENDENT  ELLOR  C.  RIPLEY. 


Attaching  Gary  schools  to  an  established  city  system  is 
naturally  a  different  matter  from  setting  them  up  independent 
of  vested  rights  and  fixed  customs.  For  this  reason  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Gary  schools  may  be  more  suggestive  to  a 
Boston  school  officer  than  a  visit  to  the  schools  of  Gary,  since 
these  were  organized  without  regard  to  fixed  conditions  of  a 
city  system. 

Economy  in  school  housing  and  distinctly  novel  features  of 
administration  explain  the  widespread  interest  in  Gary  schools , 
and  the  consequent  large  amount  of  newspaper  space  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  cities  adopting  the  plan.  A 
Gary  school  program  allows  what  may  be  considered  two 
schools  to  use  one  building.  Each  of  the  schools  visited  on 
this  tour  had,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gary  plan,  been 
operating  on  part  time,  that  is,  some  or  all  of  the  children  of 
the  district  had  been  in  school  less  than  five  hours  a  day. 
Under  the  Gary  system  the  pupils  receive  instruction  for  five 
or  more  hours  each  school  day.  But  not  all  of  the  instruction 
is  given  in  class  rooms;  half  of  the  children  of  a  district,  or  its 
"X  School,"  are  in  class  rooms,  while  the  other  half,  or  its 
"Y  School"  children,  are  in  the  gymnasium,  special  school 
shops,  playi'ooms  or  grounds,  and  the  auditorium.  These 
schools  change  places  on  set  schedule  time,  the  Y  School  going 
to  the  class  rooms,  and  the  X  School  to  the  gymnasium,  play- 
rooms or  school  shops. 

In  the  school  shops  the  children  generally  work  in  groups  of 
20  to  35  to  a  teacher,  but  in  the  gymnasium,  auditorium  and 
playgrounds  there  are  often  300  or  400  children  under  the 
dnection  of  three  or  four  teachers. 

The  Gary  plan  may  give  its  children  fewer  hours  of 
academic    class    room    teaching    than    Boston   schools  allow; 
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New  York  children,  however,  receive  more  instruction  than 
would  be  possible  on  their  former  part-tune  plan. 

The  most  obviously  novel  feature  in  a  Gary  system  is  its 
use  of  the  auditorium.  Every  child  spends  some  part  of  every 
day  in  this  room.  Moving  pictures,  lantern  slides  and  lectures, 
stories,  song-singing,  music  appreciation,  literature,  dramatic 
readings,  talks  on  ethics,  history,  patriotism,  hygiene,  etc., 
are  presented  here.  Children  take  active  and  contributive 
part  in  many  of  these  exercises  of  the  auditorium.  The  older 
pupils  were  attentive,  cooperative  and  interested  in  regard  to 
the  auditorium  work;  they  seemed  thoughtful  and  appeared 
to  value  the  period.  Its  value  in  the  lower  grades  is  obscure 
at  least. 

Every  child  under  the  Gary  plan  has  also  a  play  or  gymnasium 
period  every  day.  In  New  York  this  is  given  under  conditions 
generally  markedly  inferior  to  those  surrounding  Boston 
children  at  play.  Of  the  New  York  schools  visited  but  one  had 
a  play  yard,  and  that  was  borrowed  from  the  owner.  None 
of  these  schools  had  good  playrooms,  and  the  basement 
rooms  used  were  often  so  overcrowded  that  no  free  play  was 
possible. 

The  character  of  instruction  and  its  results  in  Gary  schools 
was  examined  with  interest.  The  special  shops  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  the  individual  child,  and  the  results  in  these 
shops  are  generally  very  superior.  In  Public  School  No.  45, 
for  example,  the  work  in  drawing  appeared  to  me  unusually 
meritorious.  The  millinery  also  was  excellent  in  this  school. 
In  its  science  room  boys  were  using  the  reflectoscope,  throwing 
on  the  screen  with  great  enthusiasm  pictures  of  wireless 
stations,  and  giving  information  about  messages  and  codes; 
shrapnel,  machine  guns,  Zeppelins,  traveling  cranes  and  notable 
concrete  constructions  were  all  pictm'es  explained  in  a  lively 
and  vigorously  crude  manner  that  made  the  hour  one  of 
vital  interest  for  every  boy  present.  The  printing,  carpentry, 
pottery  and  manual  training  shops,  the  cooking,  sewing  and 
sculpture  rooms  all  showed  interested  active  pupils  and  good 
work.  QuHe  a  number  of  Gary  schools  have  typewriting  in  the 
elementary  grades;  one  has  a  full  outfit  of  textile  looms, 
some  have  well  but  inexpensively  equipped  shops  for  doing 
metal  work.  All  of  these  shops  claim  to  give  the  boys  an 
interest  and  some  skill  in  the  elementary  operations  in  the 
trade  or  work  presented. 
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In  all  the  Gary  schools  the  time  for  handiwork  is  massed. 
Instead  of  having  manual  training  two  hours  a  week  for  forty 
weeks,  for  example,  the  equivalent  of  eighty  hours'  instruction 
is  gained  by  presenting  it  two  hours  a  day  for  twenty  days; 
later  in  the  year  it  is  again  engaged  in  two  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  days.  In  the  opinion  of  several  principals  and  teachers 
interviewed  this  intensive  arrangement  makes  the  manual 
work  of  the  Gary  school  quite  superior  in  educational  value 
and  material  results  to  what  it  would  if  spread  over  the  year. 
Keener  interest,  greater  skill,  more  individual  initiative, 
larger  personal  power  are  gained  by  this  intensified  arrange- 
ment than  through  the  usual  long  drawn-out  courses  in  handi- 
work. 

In  several  Gary  schools  the  intensified  plan  of  study  applies 
with  equally  favorable  results  to  ai'ithmetic,  history  and  other 
school  subjects. 

I  venture  to  say  that  my  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  the 
intensified  plan  of  instruction  is  reinforced  by  these  recent 
observations;  and  to  add  that  I  believe  that  the  plan  is  very 
rich  in  suggestion. 

Naturally  the  class  room  work  of  the  Gary  schools  varies 
in  quality,  interest  and  value. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  under  the  Gary  system 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  schoolroom  formali- 
ties to  the  minimum.  Passing  frequently  as  the  children  do 
from  room  to  room,  working  under  clearly  limited  time  in 
each,  there  is  a  wholesome  tendency  to  attack  w^ork  directly, 
vigorously,  individually,  many  children  beginning  their  tasks 
before  all  of  their  mates  have  crossed  the  threshold;  perhaps 
another  wholesome  outgrowth  of  Gary  conditions  is  destruction 
of  the  deadening  uninterrupted  quiet  of  the  schoolroom. 
Thought,  it  is  true,  is  not  noisy,  but  not  all  schoolroom 
silences  are  thoughtful;  they  may  be  paralyzing  and  wasteful. 
The  ever-changing  Gary  classes  cannot  afford  waste,  and  their 
conditions  tend  to  expose  and  emphasize  it  when  present. 

Opinion  is  changing  in  regard  to  the  assumed  low  cost  of  the 
Gary  system,  for  it  l^egins  to  appear  that  a  good  Gary  school 
costs  money.  It  is  true  that  it  saves  the  large  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  set  of  class  rooms,  but  its  liberal  auditorium, 
playroom,  gymnasium,  and  shop  accommodations  are  expen- 
sive; the  cost  and  maintenance  of  its  rich  equipment  of 
machines,  tools,  and  other  apphances  are  to  be  considered. 
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In  Passaic,  New  Jei'sey,  they  are  finding  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  Gary  school  in  operation  there  has  cost  71  cents  per 
pupil  more  than  the  traditional  school. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  inadequate  report  to  present 
the  points  at  which  Gary  schools  fail  to  offer  suggestion,  nor 
to  attempt  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  system  as  contrasted 
with  others,  nor  to  make  recommendations  to  the  School 
Committee.  I  have,  rather,  recited  some  of  the  observations 
made  during  the  four  days  recently  spent,  under  your  permission, 
in  inspecting  five  Gary  schools  in  or  near  New  York  City. 
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CARE  OF  THE  TEETH  IN  THE  KINDERGARTENS 
AND   LOWER   GRADES. 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Devine,  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 


The  following  order  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee, 
June  1,  1916: 

Ordered,  That  the  director  of  medical  inspection  is  requested,  during  the 
next  school  year,  and  hereafter  until  further  notice,  in  the  work  of  his 
department  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  children's  teeth,  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  grades  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  various  dispensaries  in  so  doing. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following: 

The  initial  measure  in  the  development  of  this  work  was  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  dental  profession  through  the  medium  of 
an  article  in  a  leading  dental  journal  (Dental  Cosmos,  Septem- 
ber, 1916),  "The  Problem  of  Defective  Teeth  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,"  by  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  dental 
profession  to  the  situation  from  a  medical  angle  as  well  as  to 
school  conditions. 

Subsequently  there  was  a  meeting  of  school  physicians  to 
which  were  invited  school  authorities,  advisory  committee  on 
school  hygiene,  dentists,  etc.  Dr.  Harold  DeW.  Cross,  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  discussed  the  subject,  "The  Relation 
of  Teeth  to  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children." 

The  November  issue  of  "Educational  Standards"  contained 
an  article  by  the  director  of  medical  inspection,  "The 
Teeth,"  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school  physicians  were  instructed  at  meetings  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  children  of  kindergartens  and  first 
grade;  to  impress  on  teachers  and  parents  the  importance  of 
the  care  of  the  teeth  during  this  period. 

Dr.  Bradford  Kent,  school  physician,  reports  that  he  has  had 
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great  success  in  diminishing  the  number  of  defective  teeth  in 
each  succeeding  year  by  advising  parents  to  care  for  teeth  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

The  Boston  School  Committee,  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 
appointed  a  committee  of  principals  and  the  supervising  nurse  to 
cooperate  with  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  This  committee 
has  taken  a  strong  interest  in  this  matter  and  has  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

That  we  approve  the  dental  recommendations  that  every  child  at  six 
years  should  see  a  dentist. 

That  we  approve  the  plan  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  authorities  to  con- 
centrate their  work  upon  the  first  three  grades. 

That  an  active  campaign  of  education  be  undertaken  and  a  system  be 
inaugurated  to  make  sure  that  every  child  who  passes  from  Grade  III.  to 
Grade  IV.  in  1917  shall  have  a  healthy  mouth  so  far  as  dental  treatment 
and  mouth  hygiene  can  secure  that  result. 

That  provisions  be  made  to  give  immediate  treatment  to  any  pupil  who 
has  decided  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  provided  he  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  infirmary. 

That  all  pupils  of  Grade  VH.  shall  be  urged  to  have  such  dental  treat- 
ment as  they  need  and  that  their  teeth  and  mouths  shaU  be  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  inspector  in  the  month  of  May  of  each  year. 

That  all  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  a  regular 
dentist  or  to  a  clinic  where  there  is  a  substantial  charge  should  be  required 
to  do  so. 

Parents  of  kindergartners,  mothers'  clubs  and  allied  associa- 
tions have  received  instructions  at  frequent  intervals  from 
school  physicians  and  nurses  on  oral  hygiene. 

The  inclosure  of  Doctor  Cross  was  freely  distributed  by 
nurses  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  activities  and  the  practical  work  of 
the  various  dental  dispensaries,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  children's  teeth  is  expected  next  year. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  carried  out: 

Number  Pupils 

Clinic.                                                       Escorted  Weekly . 
Pupils  escorted  by  nurses  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmar}^  from 

Grades  I.,  II.,  Ill " 5.57 

Reservations  for  older  pupils: 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 257 

Tufts  Dental  CoUege 202 

Harvard  Dental  College 25 

Hospital  Dental  Chnics 139 

Total  number  of  reservations  weekly 1,180 
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From  October  5,  1916,  to  February  1,  1917,  there  were  1,487 
pupils  discharged  from  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  children  accommodated  at  dental 
clmics  this  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three  weeks  were 
lost  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  treatments  at  clinics  varies  from  one  to  eleven, 
and  for  this  reason  an  approximate  figure  of  the  number  of 
children  who  will  be  treated  this  j^ear  cannot  be  given  at  present. 
At  the  completion  of  the  school  year  when  data  have  been 
received  from  school  physicians  and  nurses,  an  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  accommodations  needed  for  children 
next  year. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  experts'  theory  is  correct 
(that  efficient  work  in  the  lower  grades  will  prevent  dental 
decay)  no  such  accommodations  will  be  required  m  succeeding 
years  and  that  the  present  service  of  dispensaries  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  question  of  allowing  children  in  the  higher  grades  to  have 
dental  work  done  during  school  hours  has  been  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  school  physicians.  Many  school  physicians 
believe  that  the  results  would  justify  the  interference  with  school 
work,  but  the  superintendent  deems  it  inadvisable  at  the  present 
time  to  allow  children  in  the  higher  grades  to  have  dental  work 
done  during  school  hours. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND   SUPERVISORY   DUTIES  OF 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


The  committee  of  school  principals  amiounced  by  the 
superintendent  on  October  13,  1916,  "to  consider  and  report 
to  the  board  of  superintendents  concerning  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties  of  the  elementary  school  principals" 
has  submitted  the  following  valuable  report. 

Much  of  the  material  which  the  committee  has  gathered 
deals  with  ways  and  means  for  securing  the  most  efhcient  per- 
formance of  the  executive  duties  herein  mentioned.  The 
material,  however,  is  too  volummous  to  be  included  in  this 
report.  The  committee  consists  of  Frederic  H.  Ripley, 
chairman;  Agnes  G.  Gilfether,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Henry  B. 
Hall,  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  William  L.  Phinney,  Augustine  L. 
Rafter,  assistant  superintendent;  Seth  Sears,  secretary; 
Frederick  W.  Swan. 

I.     Administrative  Duties  of  the  Principal  of  an  Elementary 

School. 

He  should  faithfully  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
School  Board  for  his  guidance. 

He  should  attend  to  all  directions  given  by  school  officials.  He  should 
give  especial  care  to  the  interpretation  of  communications  and  requirements 
of  the  School  Board,  the  board  of  superintendents,  or  any  of  their  assist- 
ants. He  should  see  that  aU  reports  and  information  required  be  promptly 
and  accurately  rendered. 

He  should  see  that  all  official  information  intended  for  teachers,  pupils 
and  others  concerned  be  brought  to  then*  immediate  attention. 

He  should  regularly  inspect  the  school  plant,  giving  especial  attention  to 
buildings,  yards,  and  school  f urnitm-e ;  and  he  should  report  promptly  and 
definitely  to  the  proper  authorities  all  needed  additions,  improvements, 
and  repairs. 

He  should  carefully  inspect  the  work  of  the  janitors  and  obtain  their 
cooperation  particularly  in  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school 
buildings  and  in  securing  cleanhness  thi'oughout  the  entire  school  plant. 

He  should  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  school  physician  and  the  nurse 
in  promoting  the  health  and  bodily  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

He  should  so  organize  the  school  as  best  to  meet  existing  needs,  and 
should  change  his  plans  as  varying  conditions  demand. 
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He  should  provide  and  enforce  proper  regulations  for  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  should  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  attendance 
officer  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

He  should  assign  to  teachers  the  gi'ade  work  they  are  best  qualified  to 
perform  and  such  other  special  duties  as  will  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
efiiciency  in  the  work  of  the  district. 

He  should  test  classes  and  individual  children  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  teachers  and  pupils. 

He  should  notify  parents  or  guardians  before  taking  any  step  aff'ecting 
the  unusual  advancement  or  demotion  of  pupils. 

He  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  personal  aptitudes  of  pupils,  especially 
of  those  in  the  graduating  class,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  the  choice  of  schools,  com-ses  of  study,  or  vocations. 

He  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  harmonious  cooperation,  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  of  professional  pride  among  the  teachers,  and  should  require 
from  them  at  aU  times  a  cheerful  attention  to  their  duties  and  a  full  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  provided  for  their  guidance. 

He  should  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  amply  and  promptly  furnished 
with  the  books  and  supplies  authorized  for  use,  and  that  an  accurate 
account  be  kept  of  the  same.  He  should  inspect  or  require  the  inspection 
of  all  such  materials  and  insist  upon  restitution  or  payment  in  case  of 
destruction,  loss,  or  damage. 

He  should  famiharize  himself  with  the  plans  of  the  directors  of  special 
departments  in  order  that  he  may  further  their  work  and  bring  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

He  should  encourage  the  purchase  and  reading  of  professional  books, 
magazines,  and  other  publications,  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  become 
familiar  with  current  educational  aims  and  opinions. 

He  should  sustain  a  character  and  deportment  that  will  command 
respect,  and  should  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  same  from  his  school 
associates. 

II.     Supervisory  Duties  of  the  Principal  op  an  Elementary  School. 

He  can  best  prepare  himself  for  the  most  effective  supervision  in  the 
following  manner : 

1.  He  should  take  courses  given  by  experts  and  specialists  in  super- 
vision. 

2.  He  should  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  supervision. 

3.  He  should  observe  the  work  of  principals  and  teachers  who  have 
ability  of  high  grade. 

4.  He  should  teach  at  least  one  subject  in  order  that  he  may  not 
become  a  mere  theorist. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  general  supervision  of  instruction,  he  should, 
each  year,  give  special  attention  to  at  least  one  subject. 

6.  He  should  famiharize  himself  with  acknowledged  grade  standards 
and  with  the  methods  used  in  measuring  and  recording  results. 

7.  He  should  establish  professional  relationships  with  school  men,  and 
engage  in  the  free  discussion  of  educational  problems. 

He  should  devote  from  one  half  to  one  third  of  his  time  to  supervision. 
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He  should  recognize  established  pedagogical  standards  in  all  his  work 
of  supervision,  especially  with  reference  to  the  following  items: 

1.  The  schoolroom  and  teaching  equipment. 

(a.)     Is  the  schoolroom  pleasant,  attractive,  and  conducive  to  study? 

(6.)  Are  the  materials  for  work  sufficient,  in  good  condition, 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  ready  for  quick  distribution  and  general 
use?     Are  the  illustrative  materials  appropriate  and  of  sufficient  variety? 

2.  The  teacher. 

(a.)  Does  she  give  evidence  of  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
children,  of  their  interests,  their  common  and  specific  needs,  their  individual 
talents  and  possibilities? 

(6.)     Does  she  secure  eager  effort  and  ready  response  from  pupils? 

(c.)  Is  she  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  and  does 
she  take  means  to  improve  her  own  scholarship  and  keep  pace  with  modern 
educational  progress? 

(d.)  Does  she  give  evidence  of  careful  preparation  for  each  day's 
work? 

(e.)     Does  she  cooperate? 

(/.)    Is  her  manner  of  dress  appropriate  for  the  schoolroom? 

3.  The  lessons. 

(a.)  Are  they  well  chosen  and  worth  while,  and  is  there  a  specific 
pm'pose  for  each  class  exercise? 

(b.)  Is  there  a  proper  proportion  between  thought-stimulation  and 
drills? 

(c.)  Does  the  mode  of  presentation  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
experiences  of  children  in  and  out  of  school? 

{d.)  Is  there  a  sequential  development  of  the  lessons  in  each 
subject? 

(e.)     Is  there  a  reasonable  response  from  all  members  of  the  class? 

(/.)  Is  the  attention  of  the  class  maintained  throughout  each 
lesson? 

4.  The  results. 

(a.)  Does  the  teacher  accomplish  each  month  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  year's  work? 

(6.)  Do  the  tested  results  meet  reasonable  standards  of  achieve- 
ment? 

(c.)  Is  there  evidence  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  class 
understand  the  work  already  presented? 

(d.)     Do  the  children  show  a  growing  power  to  work  independently? 
The  principal  should  induce  his  teachers  to  test  their  own  teaching: 
1.     By  calling  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

(a.)     Untested  results  are  an  unknown  quantity. 

(6.)  Personal  satisfaction  with  any  work  is  in  proportion  to  the 
definiteness  of  the  results  obtained. 

(f.)  Adoption  of  high,  self-imposed  standards  makes  piu-pose 
definite  and  preparation  essential. 

(d.)  The  wise  use  of  recognized  standards  in  testing  those  subjects 
which  lend  themselves  to  measurement  will  permit  a  more  satisfactory 
division  of  time  among  those  other  subjects  in  which  measurement  is 
difficult. 
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2.  By  giving  teachers  easy  access  to  magazine  articles,  materials  and 
devices  which  have  to  do  with  testing. 

The  principal  should  encoiu'age  independent  constructive  work  by  the 
teacher. 

Teachers  work  at  close  range  to  the  problems  which  the  school  system 
is  seeking  to  solve.  Their  experience  and  opinion  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
Any  constructive  work  that  they  can  do  should  be  encouraged  in  order 
that  they  may  find  new  interest  and  new  stimulus  in  their  daily  tasks,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  things  which  are  the  result  of  their  planning. 
This  work  should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
prescribed  work.  Constructive  work  of  individual  teachers  establishes 
new  and  better  ideals  in  teaching  and  insures  educational  progress. 

When  constructive  criticism  is  to  be  offered  to  the  teacher,  the  entire 
lesson  should  be  observed.  The  principal  should  make  the  teacher  under- 
stand that  he  considers  each  lesson  a  worthy  accomphshment  —  a  big 
thing  —  a  problem  requiring  sldll.  When  judging  drill  lessons  he  should 
see  all  the  varieties  of  drill  that  the  teacher  employs.  He  should  ascer- 
tain whether  they  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 

In  general,  the  discussion  of  the  lesson  should  take  the  form  of  a  private 
conference.  In  no  case  should  obvious  criticism  escape  in  the  hearing 
of  the  class,  nor  should  the  principal  ever  take  the  teaching  into  his  own 
hands  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  he  is  criticising  the 
teacher. 

The  principal  should  introduce  efficient  methods  for  teaching  the  pupils 
how  to  study. 

Grade  meetings  should  generally  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal.  Subjects  for  discussion  at  these  meetings  may 
include : 

1.  Course  of  study  problems. 

2.  Methods. 

3.  Educational  articles  and  books. 

4.  Original  presentations  of  methods  and  lessons. 

5.  BibUographies  of  special  interest  to  the  gi-ade. 

General  meetings  are  for  the  discussion  and  establishment  of  general 
policies,  and  not  primarily  for  the  reading  of  notices.  The  principal  at 
these  meetings  should  have  something  educationally  worth  while  to  offer. 
Occasionally  there  should  be  an  outside  speaker.  Such  meetings  should  be 
inspirational  and  tend  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 

The  principal  should  encourage  his  teachers  to  read  and  discuss  pro- 
fessional books  and  articles. 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORS,    1915-16. 


Board  of  Superintendents. 

Frank  V.  Thompson: 

"Commercial  Education." — Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1915.     16  pages. 

Normal  School. 
J.  Mace  Andress: 

"Herder  as  an  Educator." — G.   E.   Stechert  &   Co.     New  York. 

1916.     316  pages.     3  illustrations. 
"The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Elementary  Schools,  Chapter  XXV. 

in  Educational  Hygiene." —  Edited  by  L.  W.  Ropeer.    Scribners. 

1915.     Pages  472^94. 
"Free  Publications  for  Teachers  of  Hygiene." —  The  Rural  School 

Teacher.     Chicago.     1916.     12  pages. 
"Suggestions  for  the  Effective  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Rural  Schools." 

—  The  Rural  School  Teacher.     1915.     8  pages. 
"What  Results  Should  We  Expect  From  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene 

in   the    Elementary    Schools?" —  Educational    Standards.      1916. 

2  pages. 

Brighton  High  School. 

Frederic  Allison  Tupper: 

"The  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Situation." — Boston  Sunday  Herald. 

June  20,  1915. 
"Last    of    the    Name." — Verse.     Boston    Transcript.     October    13, 

1915. 
"Was  Thomas  Tupper,  Sr.,  a  Missionary  to  the  Indians?" — Boston 

Transcript.     February  23,  1916. 
"Reply  to  Herald  Editorial  on  Pensions." — Boston  Herald.     March 

16,  1916. 
"In    Memoriam:     WiUiam    Coe    Collar." — Massachusetts    School- 
masters'    Club.     April,      1916.     Journal     of     Education.      Vol. 

LXXXIII.     No.  22. 
Minna  B.  Notes: 

"The  Tree  Fairy."— Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III.     Parker 

P.  Simmons  Company.     New  York.     August,  1915.     202  pages. 

Illustrated. 

English  High  School. 
James  A.  Beatley: 

"Is  Music  Instruction  in  the  Schools  Worth  While?" —  Boston  Sunday 
Globe.     Editorial  Symposium.     August  22,  1915. 
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Carleton  E.  Preston: 

"Are  Our  Schools  Hitting  the  Mark?" —  Educational  Review.    March, 
1916.     Pages  275-285. 
William  H.  Sylvester: 

"How  John  White  Renewed  His  Youth." —  The  Christian  Register. 

Boston.     August  19,  1915.     Pages  784-785. 
"Ideal  Conditions  for  Ideal  Education." —  The  Christian  Register. 
Boston.     October  14,  1915.     Page  969. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Edward  Berge-Soler: 

Regular  editorial  work  on  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 
William  H.  Cunningham: 

"Bagley's  Book  on  School  Discipline." — McEvoy  Magazine.     New 

York.     1916.     Vol.  VIII.     No.  4.     Pages  512-518. 
"Possibilities   of  the   Short   Story." — Neiv  England  Association  of 
English  Teachers  Leaflet.     Newton.     1916. 
James  Edward  Downey: 

"A  Modern  High  School  of  Commerce."—  The  Nation's  Business. 
Published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  February,  1916.  Vol.  IV.  No.  2.  Pages  20-21. 
Illustrated. 
"Why  Boys  Leave  High  School." — McEvoy  Magazine.  New  York. 
September,  1915.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  1.  Pages  81-84. 
Joel  Hatheway: 

"Modern    French    Stories." — American    Book    Company.      Boston. 
1916.     220  pages.     Vocabulary. 
Maurice  J.  Lacey: 

"The    Analytical    Method    of    Teaching    Literature." — Educational 
Standards.     Boston.     May,  1916.     Vol.  I.     Pages  74-76. 

RoxBURY  High  School. 
Mary  T.  Loughlin: 

"The    Union   for   CathoHc   Chinese   Action."     The    Pilot.     Boston. 

July  31,  1915. 
"The  Sodality  Medal."—  The  Pilot.    Boston.    October  2,  1915. 
"Modern  Apostles."—  The  Pilot.    Boston.    November  27,  1915. 

Agassiz  District. 
C.  Isabel  Metcalf: 

"A  Heart  Party." —  Normal  Instructor.    F.  A.  Owen  PubUshing  Com- 
pany.    Dansville,  N.  Y.     February,  1916.     Page  72. 
"A    Dramatization    of    'Abou    Ben    Adhem'." — Normal    Instructor. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company.     Dansville,   N.  Y.     March, 
1916.     Page  56. 
William  T.  Miller: 

"Filing  Work." — Normal  Instructor.     DansviUe,  N.  Y.     December, 

1915. 
"The  Sanitation  Committee." — Popular  Educator.    Boston.    October, 
1915. 
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"Newspaper   Reading." — Popular   Educator.      Boston.     November, 

1915. 
"Reading." — Popular  Educator.     Boston.     April,  1916. 
"Education     and      Peace." — Popular    Educator.       Boston.       Vol. 

XXXIII.     No.  9.     May,  1916.     Pages  486-487. 
Emma  F.  West: 

"Oh,    Captain,    My   Captain." — Popular   Educator.     Boston.     Vol. 

XXXIIL     May,  1916.     Page  511. 

Elihtj  Greenwood  District. 
Helen  L.  Holmes: 

"Out-of-door  Work  and  Play." —  The  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 
Springfield.     Vol.  I.     April,  1916.     Pages  166-167.     Illustrated. 

Francis  Parkman  District. 
Olivia  Bowditch  Hazelton: 

"A  Village  in  Sand." — School  Arts  Magazine.     Boston.     Vol.  XV. 

No.  10.     June,    1916.     Pages   740-742. 
(In  collaboration  with  Grace  W.  Conant.) 

"The  Children's  Year."  —  Milton  Bradley  Company.     Springfield. 
May,    1915.     50  pages.     Octavo. 

Gaston  District. 
Florence  Eva  Bryan: 

"Mont    Saint    Michel." — Boston    Teachers    News    Letter.      Boston. 
Vol.  IV.     December,  1915.     Pages  2-6. 
M.  Isabel  Harrington: 

"The  Drama  in  School."  —  Boston  Teachers  Neivs   Letter.     Boston. 
Vol.  IV.     Page  8. 

George  Putnam  District. 
Everett  L.  Getchell: 

"The  Camera  in  School."- — School  Ai-ts  Magazine.    Vol.  XV.    No.  4. 

December,  1915.     Pages  257-262. 
"Publishing  Without  a  Print  Shop." — School  Arts  Magazine.     Vol. 
XV.     No.  6.     February,  1916.     Pages  380-384. 
Katherine  W.  Huston: 

"The    Use    of   the    Phonograph."  —  Educational   Standards.     June, 
1916.     Vol.  I.     No.  4. 

Harvard  District. 
Joseph  B.  Egan: 

Editor,  "Educational  Standards,"  Official  Exponent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Ida  H.  Adams: 

"Health  Day."  —  FoZto  Review.     Washington,   D.  C.     Vol.  XVII. 
November,  1915.     Pages  451-452. 
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Mary  B.  Adams: 

"Visits  to  the  Homes  of  Pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School" 
Volta  Review.  Washington,  D.  C.  Vol.  XVII.  July,  1915. 
Pages  258-261. 

Martin  District. 
Mary  M.  French: 

"Constructive  Occupations  in  the  Primary  Grades."  —  Boston 
Model  School.     March  1,  1916.     4  pages. 

Mary  Hemenway  District. 
L.  Gertrude  Howes: 

"From   Shore   to   Shore." — Boston   Teachers  News  Letter.     Boston. 

November,  1915.     4  illustrations. 
"A  City  School  Garden." — Boston  Teachers  N'ews  Letter.     Boston. 
March,  1916.     Pages  5-9.     4  illustrations. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District. 
Katherine  J.  McMahon: 

"Starting  the  Right  Way."  —  Primary  Education.  Boston.  Sep- 
tember, 1915.     Vol.  XXIII.     Page  470. 

Prince  District. 
Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Elizabeth  Schneider: 

"The  Art  Music  Readers."  —  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  and  Company.     Chicago. 

Rice  District. 
Mabel  Irene  Emerson,  Ph.D.: 

"The  History  and  Literatm-e  of  the  Hebrew  People." —  The  Murray 
Press.     Boston.     February,  1916.     iv.,  388  pages.     Plates,  maps. 
M.  Elizabeth  Mailman: 

"Shakspere  in  Elementary  Schools."  —  Popular  Educator.     Boston. 
Vol.  XXXIII.  .April,  "^1916.     Page  425. 
Margaret  A.  Nichols: 

"Boston  Teachers'  Club  Year  Book."  —  Blanchard  Press.  Sep- 
tember, 1915.     24  pages. 

Sherwin  District. 
Edward  P.  Shute: 

"Some  Impressions  of  the  Gary  Schools." — Boston  Teachers  News 
Letter.     Boston.     February  and  March,   1916. 

Washington  District. 
Mabel  M.  Anderson: 

"Internationalism    for    Children."  —  The    Woman's    Peace    Party. 

Boston.     May,  1916.     4-page  pamphlet. 
"The    Peace    League    in    the    Elementary    Schools."  —  Educational 
Standards.     Boston.     February,  1916. 
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"The   Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. "^ — Boston   Teachers  News 

Letter.        Boston.     February,   1916. 
"The  Red  Cross  in  Peace." — Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.    Boston. 

March,  1916. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Kate  Louise  Beo"v\'n: 

"Glamour."  —  Christian  Register.     Boston.     June  8,  191.5. 
"Parents  and  Teachers,  Attention!"  —  Christian  Register.     Boston. 

July,  1915. 
"The  Naughty  Star."     (Poem.)  —  The  Beacon.     Boston.     January 

2,  1916. 
"Teacher's  Hands."    (Poem.) —  Boston  Teachers  N'eu's  Letter.    Boston. 

December,  1915. 
"Grasmere."     (Poem.)  —  The  Living  Church.     January  8,  1916. 
"Why  Should  All  Our  Schools  Have  Kindergartens?"  —  Primary 

Teacher.     May,    1916. 
"The    Shrine."     (Poem.)  —  Christian   Register.     Boston.     May    11, 

1916. 

Department  of. Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Frank  W.  Ballou: 

"What  is  a  Reliable  Basis  for  Estabhshing  Standards  from  the 
Results  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests?"  —  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision.  1915.  Vol.  I.  Pages  469-472. 
"Improving  Instruction  Tlirough  Educational  Mea.surement."  — 
Educational  Adm,inistration  and  Supervision.  1916.  Vol.  II. 
Pages  354-367. 
Arthur  W.  Kallom: 

"Times  of  Writing  Each  of  the  Arabic  Numerals  Determined  by  the 
Reaction  Time  Method." — Journal  of  Educatio7ial  Psychology. 
1916.     Vol.  7.    Pages  226-228. 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 
Ada  M.  Fitts: 

"How  to  Fill  the  Gap  Between  the  Special  Classes  and  Institutions."  * 
—  Ungraded.     Ungraded  Teachers'  Association.     New  York  City. 
1916.     14  pages. 
"Cobbling."      Ungraded.      Ungraded    Teachers'    Association.      New 
York  City.     1916.     2  pages. 

*  Paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Indianapohs,  May 
17,  1916,  and  reread  at  the  National  Educational  Association,  New  York  City,  July  7, 
1916. 
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ASSOCIATIONS   OF  PARENTS   CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1916-17. 


Normal  School. 
No  Parents'   Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
The  Girls'  Latin  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Guy 
H._Holliday;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Hampson,  39  Park  Vale  avenue,  AUston. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The    Parents'   Association   of   the   High   School    of   Practical 
Arts. —  President,    Mrs.    Lottie    B.    Feibelman;    secretary,    Mrs.    Albert 
Hayden,  11  Wayne  street,  Roxbury. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

RoxBURY  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

South  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Trade  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Continuation  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bowditch-Agassiz  Association. 

Bennett  District.     (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bowditch  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
George  A.  Cowen;  secretary,  Sewall  C.  Brackett,  5  Warren  square,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Bowdoin  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Bunker  Hill  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Chapman  District.     (East  Boston.) 

Chapman  Parents'   League. —  President,   Magnus   Larson;  secretary, 
Magnus  Larson,  157  Trenton  street,  East  Boston. 
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Charles  Sumner  District.     (Roslindale.) 
John    D.    Philbrick    Home    and    School    Association. —  President, 
Percy  F.  Lannon;  secretary,  Miss  Pauline  F.  Smith,  Mt.  Hope. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

DiLLAWAY  District.     (Roxbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. 

Dudley  District.     (Roxbul-y.) 
DuDLEY-DiLLAWAY     Parents'     ASSOCIATION. — •  President,     John     F. 
Donnelly;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  Sharpies,  71  Jamaica  street, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Dwight  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.     (Mattapan.) 
The  Edmund  P.  Tileston  Parents'  Association. —  Presideyit,  Oris 
L.    Beverage;    secretary,    Miss   A.  L.  Sullivan,   87   West   Selden   street, 
Mattapan. 

Edward  Everett  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 

1.  Greenwood   Parents'   Association. —  President,   Miss  Agnes  E. 
Barry;  secretary.  Miss  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

2.  Fairmount  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  William 
G.  Cox;  secretary,  Miss  Bertha  A.  Sanderson,  Fairmount  School. 

3.  Trescott    Parents'    and    Teachers'    Association. — •  President, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Howes;  secretary.  Miss  Elsie  C.  Burgess,  Trescott  School. 

Eliot  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The  Emerson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Arthur 
D.  Rogers;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Emma  J.  Irving,  Emerson  District. 

Everett  District.     (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Francis  Parkman  Parents'  Association. —  President,  John  H. 
Loughan;   secretary,  Mrs.  Leona  W.  Peterson,  55  Patten  street,  Jamaica 
Plain. 
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Franklin  District.     (South  End.) 
Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr.  Silas  H.  Ayer; 
secretary,  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Frothingham  District.     (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Daniel  L. 
Mahonej-;  secretary,  Mrs.  Philip  Mann,  Frothingham  School,  Charlestown. 

Gaston  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Gaston  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Powers;  secretary.  Miss  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M  street,  South  Boston. 

George  Putnam  District.     (Roxbury.) 
George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Edward 
I.  Sa%\-\'er;  secretary.  Miss  Julia  W.  Gavin,  37  Seymour  street,  Roslindale. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert  Stuart  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
Watson;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  82  Granite  place,  East  Milton. 

Hancock  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association.     . 

Harvard  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Henry  L.  Pierce  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  William 
W.  Howe;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wright,  58  Centre  street,  Dorchester 
Centre. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.     (City  Proper.) 
The  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. —  Presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Studlej*;  secretary,  R.  H.  Hallowell,  112  Water  street,  Boston. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Hugh    O'Brien    School    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Mrs. 
George  W.  Dudley;    secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Hammett,  29  East  Cottage 
street,  Roxbury. 

Hyde  District.     (Roxbury.) 
See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. 
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Jefferson  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  Cheverus  District.     (East  Boston.) 
John  Cheverus  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Frederic  L.  Owen;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Morse,  John  Cheverus  School. 

John  Winthrop  District.     (Dorchester.) 
The  John  Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Harry  F.  Upham;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Julia  S.  Dolan,  537  Talbot 
avenue,  Ashmont. 

Lawrence  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Maurice  Gerstein, 
M.  D.;   secretary,  Miss  Madeline  B.  Driscoll,  Lewis  School. 

Longfellow  District.     (Roslindale.) 
The  Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  John 
C.  Brodhead;  secretary,  Miss  Viola  F.  Dickey,  Longfellow  School. 

Lowell  District.     (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Albert  B.  Curtis; 
secretary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin,  19  Parkton  road,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Martin  District.     (Roxburj-.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.     (Dorchester.) 
Mary  Hemenway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  W.  L.  Murphy; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Greeley,  10  Ainsley  street. 

Mather  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

MiNOT  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

NoRCROss  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.     (South  Boston.) 
The  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Parents'  Association. —  President,  John 
J.  Toomey;    corresponding  secretary,   Mrs.  C.  A.  Pfund,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  School. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.     (Dorchester.) 
The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Home  and  School  Association. — 
President,  Joseph  A.  Reddy;   secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNaught,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  School. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.     (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prescott  District.     (Charlestown.) 
Prescott    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Michael    J.    Tierney; 
secretary.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Flynn,  55  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown. 

Prince  District.     (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

QuiNcy  District.     (City  Proper.) 
QuiNCY    School    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Frederick    W. 
Swan;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  Quincy  School. 

Rice  District.     (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.     (West  Roxbury.) 
Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  James  .\. 
Floyd;     corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Curtis  Clapp,  Jr.,  24  Park  street, 
West  Roxbury. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.     (Dorchester.) 
The  Roger  Wolcott  School  and  Home  Association. —  President, 
Henry  E.  Loring;    secretary,   Mrs.    Charles  E.  Little,  32  Deering  road, 
Dorchester. 

Samuel  Adams  District.     (East  Boston.) 
The  Samuel  Adams  Parents'  Association. —  Treasurer,  Miss  Adiline 
H.  Cook  (only  person  holding  office),  Samuel  Adams  School. 

Sherwin  District.     (Roxbury.) 
Sherwin-Hyde    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Caspar    Isham; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  33  Greenock  street,  Dorchester. 

Shurtleff  District.     (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'   Association. —  President,    Mrs.   James 
Hird;  secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Riley,  172  I  street,  South  Boston. 

Theodore  Lyman  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.     (AUston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Thomas  N.  Hart  District.     (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.     (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.     (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  District.     (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.     (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Wells  District.     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.     (West  End.) 
West  End  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street,  West  End. 

William  E.  Russell  District.     (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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I.     OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED   WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  Charles  W.  Parmenter;  secretary, 
Wallace  C.  Boyden. 

2.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  President,  Franklin  B.  Dj^er; 
secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  chair- 
man; George  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Joseph  F. 
Gould. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Herbert  T.  Rich,  Public  Latin 
School;  secretary,  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  Girls'  High  School. 

Commercial  Council.—  Chairynan,  Arthur  F.  O'Malley,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Chester  M.  Grover,  Roxbury  High  School. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce; secretary,  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Melville  C.  Freeman,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts;  secretary,  Charles  T.  Went  worth,  Dorchester  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  Ralph  H.  Knapp,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School;  secretary,. Ruby  G.  Allen,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairynan,  William  L.  Vosburgh,  Normal  School; 
secretary,  Gracia  E.  Read,  East  Boston  High  School. 

Modern  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  W.  French,  English 
High  School;  secretary,  Mary  T.  Loughlin,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Science  Council.- —  Chairman,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School;  secretary,  George  D.  Bussey,  East  Boston  High  School. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  YvisiV).—  President,  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  secretary,  Alfred 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected 
from  the  School  Committee,  Jo.seph  Lee,  Frederick  L.  Bogan,  Frances  G. 
Curtis;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Lincoln  Owen,  Florence  A.  Good- 
fellow,  Annie  C.  Bunker,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  Loea  P. 
Howard;    trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  School  Books  and  Educa- 
tional Supplies.—  Chairman,  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot  District;  secretary, 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  District. 

6.  Intermediate  Councils: 

Council  on  Commercial  Work. —  Chairman,  William  L.  Anderson,  Dor- 
chester High  School;  secretary,  Elizabeth  Hiscock,  Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 

Council  on  English. —  Chairman,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  English  High 
School;  secretary,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 
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Council  on  History  and  Geography. —  Chairman,  William  H.  H.  Peirce, 
High  School  of  Commerce;  secretary,  Josephine  T.  Smith,  Abraham 
Lincoln  District. 

Council  on  Latin. —  Chairman,  Albert  S.  Perkins,  Dorchester  High 
School;  secretary,  Angela  M.  Pearce,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

Council  on  Mathematics. —  Chairman,  Henry  M.  Wright,  English  High 
School;  secretary,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy,  South  Boston  High  School. 

Council  on  Science. —  Chairman,  Elmer  E.  Sherman,  Dwight  District; 
secretary,  Ralph  W.  Channell,  South  Boston  High  School. 

II.     COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

7.  Association  op  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Edith  T.  Sears;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mabel  S.  Morse. 

8.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Athelston  Brandt;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  treasurer,  Mary  E. 
Towne;  secretary,  Jessie  K.  Hampton. 

9.  Biology  Club  of  High  School  Teachers. —  Meetings  held  in 
Girls'  High  School  on  third  Thursday  of  the  month.  President,  Carleton  E. 
Preston;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood;  executive  committee, 
Carleton  E.  Preston,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  Herbert  M.  Thayer. 

10.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. —  President,  Charles 
F.  Merrick;  vice-president,  Henry  Pennypacker;  secretary,  Charles  N. 
Bentley;  treasurer,  Frederick  L.  Owen. 

11.  Boston  Cookery  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary 
Mitchell;   secretary,  Jane  O'Brien;   treasurer,  Emmeline  Torrey. 

12.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  Thomas  G.  Rees; 
vice-president,  Eugene  M.  Dow;  treasurer,  S.  Walter  Hoji;;  secretary, 
William  H.  Timbie. 

13.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Florence  A. 
Goodfellow;  first  vice-president,  Julia  E.  Sullivan;  second  vice-president, 
A.  Harriet  Haley;  recording  secretary,  Abbie  G.  Abbott;  corresponding 
secretary,  Josephine  A.  Martin;  treasurer,  Ellen  G.  Hayden;  directors, 
Elizabeth  R.  Bradbury,  Florence  A.  McDonough,  Josephine  A.  Power, 
Annie  E.  I.  Dixon,  Imogene  L.  Owen,  Kate  Farlin,  Evelyn  F.  Lally, 
Martha  E.  Hall,  Jennie  G.  J.  Cox,  Clara  P.  Wardwell,  Julia  F.  Coombs. 

14.  Boston  First  Assistants  Grammar  School  Club. —  Organized  in 
1913.  Meetings  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  of  the  school  year. 
Its  aim,  according  to  the  constitution,  is  to  "establish  a  spirit  of  professional 
loyalty  among  its  members  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse." 

Officers,  1913-14:  President,  Marietta  S.  Murch;  first  vice-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Abbie  M.  Libby;  secretary,  Mary 
Polk;  treasurer,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea. 

Officers,  1914-15:  President,  Winifred  C.  Folan;  first  ince-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Abbie  M.  Libby;  secretary,  Clara  B. 
Cutler;   treasurer,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea. 

Officers,  1915-16:  President,  Winifred  C.  Folan;  first  vice-president, 
Abbie  M.  Mott;  second  vice-president,  Nellie  ]M.  Porter;  correspondiiig 
secretary,  Selina  R.  Black;  recording  secretary,  Clara  B.  Cutler;  treasurer, 
Ella  M.  Donkin. 
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Officers,  1916-17:  President,  Mary  Polk;  first  vice-president,  Abbie  M. 
Mott;  second  vice-president,  Nellie  M.  Porter;  secretary,  Bertha  E.  Miller; 
treasurer,  Ella  M.  Donkin. 

15.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  Winthrop 
Tirrell;  vice-president,  William  B.  Carpenter,  succeeded  by  Frederic  C. 
Adams;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ernest  V.  Page;  executive  committee, 
Alfred  M.  Butler,  Frederic  B.  Hall,  Harold  C.  Spencer. 

16.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Bertha  A.  Pettee;  vice- 
president,  Helen  I.  Whittemore;  secretary,  Blanche  S.  Hall;  treasurer, 
Martha  E.  Hall. 

17.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President,  Alice 
E.  Leavens;  vice-president,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Warren;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mary  I.  F.  Montgomery. 

18.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President,  Mary 
A.  Callaghan;  vice-president,  Mary  F.  Donovan;  treasurer,  Minerva  Peck- 
ham;  secretary,  K.  Josephine  Ellis. 

19.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Michael  J.  Downey; 
secretary,  Malcohn  D.  Barrows;  executive  committee,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison, 
Leonard  B.  Moulton,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Mark  B.  Mulvey,  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke,  James  E.  Downey,  Clarence  H.  Jones. 

20.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  M. 
Pattee;  ince-president,  Margaret  C.  Crane,  recording  secretary,  Anna  C. 
Grimes;  corresponding  secretary,  Elizabeth  L.  Rogers;  treasxirer,  E.  Marie 
Lappen;  auditor,  Evelyn  F.  Lally;  directors,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Helen  E. 
Hapgood,  Marguerite  S.  King,  Nellie  E.  Dunne. 

21.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Cora  E.  Bigelow;  first 
vice-president,  M.  Elizabeth  Mailman;  second  vice-president,  Matilda 
Eraser;  third  vice-president,  Florence  E.  Marshall;  recording  secretary, 
Mary  A.  McNaught;  corresponding  secretary,  Eva  Z.  Pritchard;  financial 
secretary,  A.  Isabelle  Macarthy;  executive  secretary.  Marietta  S.  Murch; 
membership  secretary,  Margaret  A.  Nichols;  treasurer,  Elsie  M.  Blake; 
assistant  treasurer,  E.  Leora  Pratt;  directors,  Edith  A.  Scanlon,  Clara  S. 
Gay,  Caroline  W.  Trask,  Anne  G.  Scollard,  Viola  M.  Allen,  Alice  E. 
Leavens,  Anna  M.  Niland,  Bertha  M.  Pattee. 

22.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Augustus  H.  Kelley;  vice-president,  Murray  H.  BaUou;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Katherine  K.  Marlow;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick; 
financial  secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

23.  Club  of  First  Assistants  in  Charge. —  President,  Anna  M. 
Niland;  vice-president,  Ernma  F.  Martin;  treasurer,  Charlotte  Rafter; 
recording  secretary,  Louise  B.  Hagerty;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  J. 
Moore;  directors,  Mary  E.  Perkins,  AUce  M.  Macdonald,  Katherine 
O'Brien;  conference  committee,  Mary  F.  Finneran,  Catherine  G.  Foley, 
Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

24.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Matilda  A. 
Eraser;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  second  vice-president,  Marian  A. 
Hawes;  treasurer,  Lillian  J.  MacRae;  secretary,  Prudence  E.  Thomas. 

25.  Hyde  Park  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  James  C. 
Clarke;  first  vice-president,  Caroline  H.  Moar;  second  vice-president, 
Frances  E.  Brigham;  secretary,  Harold  F.  Stevens;  treasurer,  M.  Frances 
Thornton. 
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26.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  Preside?^!,  Elizabeth  Palmer; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Emery;  secretary,  Isabella  L.  Bissett;  ^«ari- 
cial  secretary,  Alice  Ryan;  treasurer,  Katherine  Haskell;  executive  com- 
mittee, Alice  C.  Ryan,  Mary  F.  Bigelow,  Mary  F.  Jenkins,  Laura  S. 
Russell,  Carrie  A.  Waugh,  J.  A.  Mullally,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Hattie  A. 
Littlefield,  Josephine  Crockett,  Mrs.  Alice  Robinson;  investigating 
committee,  Frances  Putnam,  Agnes  Watson,  Katherine  Haskell. 

27.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley; 
vice-president,  Lucy  W.  Eaton;  recording  secretary,  Mary  E.  Mann;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Margaret  E.  Collins;  treasurer,  Lillian  W.  Prescott. 

28.  Stjb-masters'  Clxjb  of  Boston. —  President,  James  A.  Crowley; 
vice-president,  Ehner  E.  Sherman;  secretary-treasurer, SFrederick  J.  Murphy; 
executive  committee.  Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Charles  H. 
Early,  John  J.  Maloney. 
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General  Curricula 

Practice  Work  in  Stores  and  Shops 
High  Schools,  Survey  Recommendation 
Household  Arts  Department,  Survey  Recommendation 
Hygiene,  Schools,  Survey  Recommendation 

I. 

Infantile  Paralysis     .... 
Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  . 

Origin 

Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision 

Present  Status    . 

District  and  Subjects  Taught 

Pupils,  Number  in  Classes 

Teachers 

Courses  of  Study 

Method  of  Instruction 
Investigations 

K. 

Kindergartens,  Survey  Recommendation 


M. 

Manual  Arts  Department,  Survey  Recommendation 
Manual  Training,  Survey  Recommendation 
Military  Drill,  Advisory  Council  Report 


94 

73 
73 
39 
43 
,  43 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46,48 
47 
48 
50 
88 
21 
23 
23 

81 
53 
53 
56 
60 
61 
62 
63 
65 
65 
14,86 


24 


23 
24 
71 
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Minors,  Employment  of   . 
Music,  Surve}^  Recommendations 
Advisory  Council  Report 


N. 


Normal  School,  Continuance  of  Investigation  of  Courses  by  College 
Authorities 


Page 

86 
24 
67 


85 


O. 

Open- Air  Classes,  Survey  Recommendation 23 

Organizations,  Educational      .        .        .    ' 117 

Parents 110 


Parents,  Associations  of 

Part-time  Courses,  Survey  Recommendation 

Superintendent's  Discussion  of  Survey  Report    . 
Physical  Training,  Survey  Recommendations 
Practice  and  Training,  Survey  Recommendations 
Prevocational  Classes,  Survey  Recommendations 
Prevocational  Department,  Superintendent's  Discussion 

Report 

Principals,  Duties  of.  Report  on 

Pupils,  per  Teacher,  Survey  Recommendation    . 


Salaries 35 

Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Work 37 

Salesmanship  {See,  also,  Survey  Report) 88 

School  Buildings,  Survey  Recommendations 36 

School  Day,  Lengthening  High  Schools 48 

Schoolhouse  Commission 42 

School  Year,  Lengthening  of,  Survej'  Recommendation    ...  37 

Change  of 80 

Special  Classes,  Survey  Recommendations 23 

Special    Departments,     Superintendent's     Discussion    of    Survey 

Recommendations 26,  39 

Special  Departments,  Survey  Recommendations         ....  22 

Grouping  Recommended  by  Survey  Committee          .        .        .  25 

Speech  Defects,  Survey  Recommendations 23 

Supervision  Districts 38 

Survey  Committee's  Report 14 

Superintendent's  Summary 38 


Teeth,  Care  of,  in  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Grades 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  Survey  Recommendations 

Branches 

Two-shift,  or  Double,  Sessions        .... 


98 
30 
41 

46,48 
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V. 
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Vacations,  Change  of    ' •     .        .        .         SO 

Vocational  Education,  Survey  Recommendations  ....  29 
Superintendent's  Discussion  of  Survey  Recommendations         .         32 

Vocational  Guidance,  Survey  Recommendations  .30,  32,  41 
Organization  of  Department  on  Permanent  Basis  ...  84 
High  School  Assistants 52 

Vocational  Needs  of  Boston  Children,  Survey  Recommendations    .   33-41 
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